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Art. I—THEOLOGY OF THE FIRST THREE CENT- 
URIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


BY THE LATE RICHARD BEARD, D.D. 


AN examination of this subject is certainly of the deepest 
interest in order to a full, or any thing like a full knowledge 
of the history of Christian doctrine. It is important upon 
another account of far greater interest: it will shed the 
clearest light that we can have upon Christian thought, 
Christian temper, and the whole of Christian life in those 


early ages. In the closing years of the fourth century, 
Augustine and Pelagius divided the Christian world into 
two great theological divisions. These have continued, with 
manifold subordinate divisions and modifications, to the 
present time. Both these distinguished leaders endeavored 
to make their contemporaries believe that they represented 
the theology of their predecessors. They were, perhaps, 
both equally honest. One of them was, of course, very 
widely mistaken, or they were mutually mistaken. Passion, 
prejudice, and the heat of controversy might have misled 
them; these have misled the best of men. Augustine and 
Pelagius were certainly not both right in their theological 
views; it is almost morally certain that they were both 
wrong. I could not say that they were both entirely wrong, 
but that each was right and each was wrong to some extent. 

But we proceed to consider the theology of their prede- 
cessors. This will be found a very difficult but certainly a 
very interesting inquiry. 

voL. 1, No. 8.—17. 
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I. We commence with the views of the early fathers upon 
the subject of original sin. This subject never attracted any 
marked attention, as far as we know, until the time of 
Augustine. The belief was universal in the Church, of 
course, that men were sinners. It was, perhaps, universal, 
also, that they were born in a sinful state, but of the manner 
in which that state was brought about but little was said. 
If much thought had been bestowed upon the subject more 
would have been said. As to the apostolic fathers, so far as 
we can judge from the remnants that: have reached us of 
their works, they did not trouble themselves concerning this 
anthropological matter. What they said respecting it may 
be reduced to the following simple and indefinite proposi- 
tion: ** Adam was created upright by God and destined to 
immortality. The cause of sin was external, namely, the 
devil who tempted through the serpent, the limits of whose 
kingdom, however, do not extend so far as to compel us to sin, 
but rather we can resist him. When we are perfect, it is our 
work and God’s.” * 

This is the state of theological opinion in its simplest form, 
and originated when Christian society was in its simplest 
state. But after leaving the middle of the second century 
we find a change. Educated men, such as Justin Martyr, 
were brought into the Church, and although they did not 
bring their old opinions with them, they brought their 
habits of thought. Hence, simple facts would not always 
satisfy them; they were accustomed to look for the causes, 
relations, and consequences of facts as well as for facts them- 
selves. It may be remarked, then, 

1. That almost all the fathers before Augustine agreed 
with him in believing that man was made originally upright, 
possessed freedom of will, and that he would not have died 
if he had not sinned. They regarded the death of the body 
as a punishment of Adam’s sin, inflicted first upon Adam 
himself, and as at best an evil proceeding from him tw his 
posterity, and consequently as a hereditary evil. Had Adam 
not transgressed God’s command, as a reward of obedience, 





he would not have died. This opinion was maintained with 
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many modifications, it is true, among the Greek fathers by 
Justin Martyr, Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, Trenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Athanasius, Basil, both the Gregories, and Chrysostom; and 
among the Latins by Tertullian, Cyprian, and Ambrose. 
Several of these fathers, [reneeus, Methodius, Basil, Gregory, 
Nazianzen, Ambrose, and with them Hilary of Poictiers, con- 
sidered death so far a blessing from God as that an end was 
thus put to man’s sinful state. “Gregory of Nyssa thought 
death a physical consequence of the use of the forbidden 
fruit, from which a kind of poison proceeded, destructive to 
the human constitution, and finally producing death.” 

Among the moderns there may be others, but Knapp, in 
his Christian Theology, maintains this theory of a physical 
poison with considerable earnestness. This singular idea 
was maintained by the ancient Persians. 

Athenagoras expresses no opinion respecting Adam ’s fall 
and its consequences. Origen, Arnobius, and Lactantius 
differed from the other fathers in holding some singular 
opinions on this subject derived mainly from Platonism. 

“Origen, as it is well known, in conformity with the 
Platonic philosophy, supposed that all souls were connected 
with material bodies by way of punishment for sins com- 
mitted in a previous state. He allowed, however, that all 
souls were originally good and endowed with free-will. 
Their present state is a state of imprisonment, according to 
Origen. He also regarded bodily death as a punishment of 
the sins that each soul had committed before the creation of 
the world.” 

Arnobius allowed that the human sonl held a sort of 
middle rank between the mortal body and the divine nature, 
was not created by the Supreme God, but was an inheritor 





of moral wretchedness, sin, and death as natural and 
inherent evils. Hence, immortality can only be conferred 


by the special blessing of God. 

Lactantius was a disciple of Arnobius, and maintained 
that the human body as being matter is inherently corrupt, 
and yet that the soul of man is good, and that man must, 
therefore, strive to conquer matter and gain the mastery 
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over it. Arnobius and Lactantius were both inclined to 
Gnosticism. 

All the fathers differed from Augustine and agreed with 
the Pelagians in ascribing freedom 6f will to man in his 
present state. Thus, Justin in his Smaller Apology says 
that “every created being is so constituted as to be capable 
of virtue and vice, for he could do nothing praiseworthy if 
he had not the power of turning either way.” In like man- 
ner Athenagoras expresses himself in his Apology. Irenseus, 
Gregory, Nazianzen, and Chrysostom expressly oppose in 
their writings the fatality of the Stoics and triumphantly 
defend free-will. Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen very 
strongly maintained the same. The latter even sets it forth 
as an orthodox tradition that every rational soul possesses 
freedom of will. 

Cyril of Jerusalem expresses himself decidedly on the 
subject of free-will in one of his catechetical lectures, and in 
a chapter concerning the soul, zéoe guyjc. “Know ye,” 
says he, “that ye have souls possessed of free-will—guy7y 
avtsfovetav—which has power to do what it will. For thou 
dust not sin by birth—xara yeveor—nor by fortune—xara 
tuyyv—the sin of free choice—ey zpoatpeorog.”’ 

All the Latin fathers also maintained that freedom of will 
was not lost by the fall, but they did not express themselves 
so decidedly as the Greeks, and especially as the Alexan- 
drians. The Greek fathers and their descendants were 
always more liberal, or, as we might say, more loose on these 
subjects than the Latins. Whilst these latter claimed to be 
Petrine in their churchly ideas, they were inclined to be 
Pauline in theology. This isa phenomenon to be considered 
by the historical psychologist. 

II. We consider the views of these fathers on the subject 
of grace. 

Several of the fathers, both Greek and Latin, laid great 
stress upon grace, but they did not teach the Augustinian 
theory of grace, that is, that grace was irresistible, nor yet 
was it Pelagian grace. 

Ireneeus, of the Greek fathers, “ makes faith and the willing 


of good to depend upon man, and then a greater and more 
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perfect illumination of the understanding to be imparted by 
God.” But still the importance which he attached to grace 
will appear more fully from the following, as given by Cave: 
“As well may the dry ground,” says Ireneus, “ produce 
fruit without rain to moisten it, as we, who are like dried 
sticks at first, be fruitful unto a good life without voluntary 
showers from above, that is, the laver of the Spirit.” 

Theophilus expresses himself in the same way. 

However strongly Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen 
defend the freedom of man in his present state, they still 
by no means exclude divine grace. Origen taught that good 
purposes alone are not adequate to the accomplishment of 
good, but that they must be brought to completion by divine 
grace. And when he treats minutely of free-will, he states 
that the willing and the running of man are not sufficient 
for attaining the object, but the grace of God is required. 

The homilies of Macarius are full of passages. which 
“assert that the soul bereft of grace is dead; that without 
the aid of the Holy Spirit it can accomplish nothing for its 
salvation; that the soul is subjected to vice; and that as a 
bird ‘cannot fly without its wings are restored which have 
been lost, so men cannot do any thing good without grace 
to repair the ruins of nature.” 

Both the Gregories made the bestowment of grace depend 
on man’s own strivings. Grace must come as help in order 
to change completely the heart of man. 

Chrysostom was a very high authority among the fathers 
of the East. In his twelfth homily on Hebrews, on the 
relation cf grace to freedom, he speaks thus: “All is in 
God’s power, but so that our free-will is not lost. It depends, 
therefore, on us and on him. We must first choose the good, 
and then he adds what belongs to him, that is, to God him- 
self. He does not precede our willing, that free-will be not 
taken away. But when we have chosen, then he affords 
help. It is ours to choose beforehand and to will, but God’s 
to perfect and bring to the end. To choose good, to will it, 
to prosecute it with zeal, to make every effort, lies in our 
free-will; but to accomplish it, to succeed in it, to reach the 
mark of what is good, is the work of heavenly grace.” 
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Of the fathers of the Latin Church, Cyprian leaves us an 
exposition of the Lord’s prayer which Augustine commends 
very highly, and would almost indorse it. Cyprian “ teaches 
that every thing pertaining to our morals whereby we live 
properly, must be sought from God, our Father in heaven.” 
Cyprian was, however, rather a practical preacher and bishop 
than a speculative theologian. 

Ambrose teaches thus: “The power of the Lord always 
coéperates with human efforts, so that no one can build 
without the Lord; no one can guard without the Lord; no 
one can begin any thing without the Lord.” Ambrose lays 
great stress on the aid of divine grace for the practice of 
virtue, thus: “The allurement of earthly desires steals in 
and a flood of vanities occupies the mind, so that you must 
revolve in your mind what you ought to avoid; to guard 
against which is difficult for man; to put away, impossible. 
That this is rather an object of desire than of achievement, 
the prophet testifies by saying, ‘Turn away my heart to thy 
testimonies, and not to avarice.’ For our heart and our 
thoughts are not in our own power, which unexpectedly 
confound our mind and our spirit, and draw them in a differ- 
ent direction from what thou hast prescribed, recall us to 
secular things, mingle earthly things, introduce pleasures, 
interweave allurements at the very time when we are pre- 
paring to elevate our minds” to God and heavenly things. 

_ On the other hand, Hilary of Poictiers, who lived some- 

what earlier, makes the commencement of good—that is, the 
willing—to preceed from man himself; but ascribes to the aid 
of divine grace a part in completing the same, and in per- 
severance in faith. His contemporary, Optatus of Milene, 
entertained the same opinions. 

From what we have learned, it is manifest that the fathers 
who preceded Augustine, both Greek and Latin, even on the 
doctrine of grace, differed from both Augustine and Pelagius. 
None of them denied with Pelagius the necessity of grace 
in the completion of good purposes, however much some of 
them conceded to human ability. Just as little did these 
fathers agree with Augustine in regard to grace. No one of 


them admitted that however much grace might be needed in 
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the process of turning from sin, and in the conflicts of the 
Christian life, and however efficacious it might be in both 
cases, that it was irresistible. It is not to be denied, however, 
that the views of these fathers were generally indistinct on 
this whole subject. They differed from one another, and in 
some cases individual men set forth opinions which were 


hardly reconcilable with each other. Grace, as a descriptive 


term, could be used in so many senses, as in the case of 
Pelagius, that the variations of expression are not a matter 
of surprise. As to the piety of these fathers there is no 
question. They knew more of grace from experience than 
from theory. 

In respect to predestination, the fathers before Augustine 
differed entirely from him and agreed with Pelagius. With 
Pelagius they founded predestination upon prescience. Ac- 
cording to them, God foreknew who would repent and 
believe and remain faithful, and such he predestinated to 
salvation. Their predestination was, therefore, conditional. 

The Greek fathers were foremost in teaching a conditional 
predestination. Justin Martyr teaches in his Larger Apology 
that the salvation of men is grounded upon God’s fore- 
knowledge that they will repent. We have also, in reply to 
a possible objection derived from the Jewish and Christian 
belief in prophecy, the following from Justin Martyr: 

“ Lest any should collect,” says he, “from what has been 
said, that we are asserters of a fatal necessity, and conclude 
that pr phecy must needs infer predestination, we shall clear 
ourselves as to this point also; for we learn from 
very prophets that rewards and punishments are to be 
tributed in proportion to the merits of mankind. And if i 
be not so, but all things are determined by fate, then farewell 
freedom of the will. But this I will tell you is destiny, 
inevitable destiny, that those who choose to walk in the 
paths of virtue shall meet with appropriate retarns of 
honor; and those who prefer a contrary .course s 
punished accordingly. For God has not made man like tr 
and beasts, without the power of election; for he that 
no hand in making himself good or bad, but is born 
ready-made, is no proper subject for the distributions of 
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justice, for neither the good nor the bad are such by 
themselves, but only as they are formed by the hand of 
destiny.” 

‘“‘Trenzeus teaches that God who fore-knows all things has 
prepared habitations of light for those who seek the light, 
and habitations of darkness for those who fly from the 
light.” 

“Origen made the predestination to holiness or to damna- 
tion to depend on the conduct of men, on which point he 
expresses himself at large, especially in the seventeenth book 
of his commentary on the Romans.” 

Finally, of the Greek Church Chrysostom expresses him- 
self very strongly for a conditional predestination. In his 
fifty-first homily on Genesis he “ refers the declaration of the 
prophet Malachi, the Lord says, ‘I have loved Jacob and 
hated Esau,’ to God’s fore-knowledge by which he foretold 
the virtue of Jacob and the wickedness of Esau. With this 
compare his sixteenth homily on Romans, where Chrysostom 
speaks more fully respecting ‘the election according to fore- 
knowledge—éxioy7 xara mpdyywar.’’ 

All the fathers of the Latin Church were equally averse to 
the Augustinian predestination. 

Tertullian teaches that God elects him who does well and 
rejects him who does ill. Hilary of Poictiers says, ‘ Elec- 
tion is not the cause of an unconditional decision—indiscreti 


judicii—but the election is made according to merit.” And 
in his commentary on Matthew xxir., that “many were called 
but few chosen, because in the calling is manifested a kind 
regard for the general good, but in the election respect must 
be had to merit.” 


Ambrose says, “God did not predestinate before he fore- 
knew, but he predestinated the rewards of those whose 
merits he fore-knew—quarum merita prescivit, eorum premia 
pr edestinavit.” 

Finally, even Jerome, who was so zealous an armor-bearer 
to Augustine in the Pelagian controversy, in respect to 
predestination was a decided Pelagian, for he based this on 
fore-knowledge. The proofs on this subject are collected by 
Vassius in great numbers. But the fathers, in respect to the 
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means employed on the part of God to lead one to salvation 
and not another, always allowed an unsearchableness of the 
counsels of God. They very wisely did not attempt to 
explain every thing. Many things are left to the exercise of 
a quiet and submissive spirit. 

As the previous fathers did not hold to the objectionable 
particularism of Augustine respecting predestination, it 
would, of course, be expected that they would not confine 
redemption to the elect, but would in this respect profess the 
the universalism of Pelagius, and this was in fact their 
general doctrine. Not one of them had been impelled by 
speculation to explain away from the New Testament the 
universality of God’s grace through Christ, who, according 
to Paul’s doctrine, gave himself a ransom for all. Only, 
however, we may be allowed to add one further passage 
from Ambrose, which seems peculiarly conclusive: ‘ Christ 
promises redemption to all, so that no one needs tremble, no 
one despair, as no one is excepted, but every soul is invited 
to grace, that it may be redeemed from crime without price, 
and may obtain the fruit of eternal life.” 

I have hitherto in this sketch of the theology of the 
fathers made no mention of Athanasius. He is, however, 
too important a character to be overlooked. Nearly his 
whole life and strength were employed in the Arian contro- 
versy. The maintenance of the doctrine of our Saviour’s 
divine character, or rather of his theanthropic character, 
seems in the providence of God to have been committed to 
Athanasius, and well and nobly did he fulfil that mission. 
Particularly in support of the uncreated divinity of 
the Son and his equality with the Father, he held the citadel 
of the Church during a long and fierce -conflict, and left to 
the future a sound orthodoxy on the questions in dispute. 
That orthodoxy, to its honor be it said, has been retained to 
the present day. But upon tae subjects which have been 
noticed in this sketch, Athanasius seems to have been 
inclined to what afterwards became Pelagianism. On the 
subject of original sin, he declares in his third oration against 
the Arians: *“ There have been many holy men who were 
pure from all sin. Thus Jeremiah was holy from his birth, 
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and John while yet in his mother’s womb leaped for joy at 
the voice of Mary, the mother of our Lord.” Nevertheless, 
“death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over those who 
had not sinned after the similitade of Adam’s transgression.” 

I need not enlarge upon this subject. We have gone over 
the ground cursorily from the age of the apostles to the 
outbreak of the controversy between Augustine and Pelagius. 
These two great leaders divided the opinions of the Church, 
and it is remarkable that the division has continued to the 
present time. Augustinianism and Pelagianism are theo- 
logical poles to-day, as they have been for near fifteen 
huudred years. The intervening space has been occupied by 
various shades of opinion. The semi-Pelagians made a 
figure for some time, but the line which distinguished them 
from the Pelagians on one side and the Augustinians on the 
other, has never been very distinctly drawn. The name has 
had an extensive use, but with the same propriety with 
which semi-Pelagian has been used, semi-Augustinian might 
have been used. ‘There are as many, and perhaps more, 
Christians which would incline, from a medium line drawn 
between the two extremes, towards Augustinianism than 
towards Pelagianism. There was and is more of grace on 
that side, and grace is a precious word in the ear of a 
redeemed sinner. It represents all that brings hope to a 
poor, guilty, and helpless man in this world and a hopeful 
prospect in the world to come. I say, then, that we have 
the fact of semi-Augustinianism if we have not the name. 

I propose as I understand them to set forth now a summa- 
tion of the doctrines of the ante-Augustine fathers of the 
Church. And first of all, I call attention to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. In regard to the Trinity, I quote from Neander : 

First. “ This doctrine of the Creator, the Redeemer and 
Sanctifier of human nature, is the essential import of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and since in this latter doctrine the 
essence of all Chaistianity is contained, it could not but 
happen that as this doctrine: proceeded out of the depths of 
the Christian consciousness, it should be considered as 
the chief doctrine of Christianity, and that even in the 


earliest Church, the essential import of the faith should be 
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annexed to the doctrine of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” * 

The history of the Arian controversy is familiar. The 
decisions of the Council of Nice, whilst they did not directly, 
did nevertheless indirectly settle all questions relating to 
the Trinity. 

Secondly. On the subject of original sin, whilst they did 
not adopt, and would not have adopted the theory of Augus- 
tine, they did nevertheless believe and teach generally that 
there was some inscrutable connection between Adam's sin 
and the condition of his race upon their entrance into the 
world. Their views on that subject were not well defined 
nor distinct, but no one of them would have adopted the 
realism of Augustine, or of Anselm, or of President 
Edwards. 

Thirdly. On the subject of regeneration, they were syner- 
gists rather than monergists. They could not have been 
monergists and attributed the influence to baptism in regen- 
eration which they did ascribe to it. Augnstine’s theory on 
that subject was not understood and could not have been 
understood. 

Fourthly. I suppose that no one of the fathers carried the 
doctrine of divine unconditionality as far as Augustine. No 
one of them would have received the doctrine of absolute 
predestination. The most of them would have been horrified 
at it. It was a new doctrine as presented by Augustine. 
As fur as they received predestination at all, it was a condi- 
tional predestination, that is, conditioned upon repentance 
and faith. 

Fifthly. The views of these fathers were evidently very 
defective in regard to the nature of the atonement. It has 
required eighteen hundred years to reach scientific conclu- 
sions on that subject, but the fathers, I suppose, never 
thought of what we call a limited provision, or a limited 
application of the provision, only so far as it was or is 
limited by unbelief and impenitence on our part. 

Sixthly. A superstitious regard for the sacraments by the 


fathers was, [ suppose, universal. I know of no exceptions. 


* Vol. L, p. 368 (Rare’s Edition). 
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These superstitions have come down to us. I mean to say 
that some of them have come dowr to us. The symbols of 
the Lord’s Supper were regarded with superstitious rever- 
ence, and are still deified by some. A regenerating efficacy 
was attributed to the water of baptism, and is still attributed 
by many. It will not do to say that they were not spiritually 
renewed, but still their ideas of the renewal were very 
shallow. In most respects, they were better than their 


creeds. 
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Art. IL.—THE MINISTRY THE CHURCH NEEDS. 


Every person of observation, who has a fair knowledge of 
history, knows that man is in a fallen, sinful condition. His 
wishes, desires, and purposes have been changed from a 
righteous into a false channel. Hence, history and observa- 
tion show that there is in him a universal tendency toward 
a false development of the moral germ naturally inlaid in 
the human soul. In other words, human nature is far more 
active in throwing away its privileges than it is in fostering 
and developing them in their moral direction. History 
shows that the arts, literatures, and social refinements have 
been discarded by people who professed them, far more 
frequently than they have been preserved, The actual facts 
in the history of our race prove that there is no inherent 
law of progress to a better state, but that there is an inherent 
law of deterioration. In many instances civilized nations 
left to themselves have become uncivilized, even savage; but 
savages, unaided, have never become civilized and enlight- 
ened. Hence, it is a law of our race, as with all nature, that 
upward impulses must come from above, and are never the 
development of an inlaid germ cf morality. Al! human 
improvement is found in a divine incentive and not in any 
impulse original to man. All his original impulses lead him 
away from that path which would conduct him to a proper 
development of his spiritual nature. Left to himself, his 
course is downward instead of upward toward the spiritual 
and supernatural. Hence, human creation is not the source 
of human progress, but it has ever been a divine gift; and 
wherever this gift has been neglected, and reliance has been 
upon human appliances, the invariable result has been these 
appliances have become more and more inapt, and the efforts 
to employ them have become more and more feeble until 
progress has ceased, and then a falling off from rectitude, 
and then retrograde and death follow. 
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If these statements be true, and no man conversant with 
history will deny them, it may confidently be affirmed that 
morality does not save man. Morality has no self-power to 
produce any correspondence to itself in human life. It is 
not asserted that there is no single instance in which some 
individual may have, under the influence of moral precept, 
turned from a sinful course, but that the preaching of mor- 
ality has ever been a failure so far as the mass of men is 
concerned, to change them from vice to virtue. There is not 
on record that even a single community ever made this 
change, though the preaching of morality may have been 
clear and powerful. There must be something deeper and 
stronger in order to mould society internally, and from its 
very center impart a regenerating and vivifying power. The 
reason of this is evident, if we consider the nature and 
influence of sin. In respect to its nature, many definitions 
have been given, but these generally may be embraced in 
one generic idea: “ Sin is the disharmony of the will with the 
law of universal love.’ A careful investigation shows that 
this universal law of love is one in essence, and yet it divides 
or branches out into two directions, one supreme love to 
God and the other impartial love to man. Man’s will has 
turned from this law in such a way as to make a deep and 
broad chasm between him and the God of love. It also has 
induced selfishness and uprooted philanthropy. Thus the 
nature of sin is such as to make its influence a source of evil, 
and that continually. It has entered the very fountain of 
man’s inner life, has usurped the citadel of the heart and 
turned out God and all holy emotions. Such is the sad state 
of man as he is found in his natural character. Hence, the 
history of the world is almost one continuous scene of war, 
bloodshed, and rapine. Fraud and deceit are the prevailing 
vices in business circles, so much so that every man’s hand 
is against his brother. Quarrels and dissensions are preva- 
lent, and there is not a household where disobedience does 
not prevail. Sad, indeed, are man’s natural character and 
habits. Yet within the breast of each person there is a 
conscience all the time reproving of sin and telling him he 
ought to do differently, and yet he as steadily pursues the 
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wrong; but in the meantime he endeavors to soothe his 
conscience by promises of future reformation. Thus the 
man’s life is one continuous internal warfare. 

If the above be a true picture of the sad state of man in 
what are called the civilized and enlightened nations, how 
deplorable must be the moral condition of those nations 
which are classed as uncivilized and savage? Those who 
have long dwelt among them tell us that human language 
cannot draw a-picture so dark as truly to represent their 
sinful state. Ignorance, vice, superstition, crime in every 
possible form fill the land. Their sins are so dark and 
damhbable that their ery, like that of Sodom of old, has 
ascended up to Heaven and called down its bitter curse. 

To a reflecting mind the most natural thoughts are, 
Would a being of divine power and possessing the attributes 
which the metaphysical idea of God necessarily involves, 
call into existence a race of intelligences purposely to let 
them grope their way in eternal night? Could a good and 
perfect being do such work? Surely not, is the verdict of 
every right-thinking mind. Then how is man’s present 
state to be accounted for? No satisfactory answer has been 
given to this except the one found in the Scriptures. There 
we are taught that man was made in the image of God, that 
pure being whose every attribute is perfect, whose will is the 
law of the universe. Hence, man must have been endowed 
with freedom of will in the full and proper sense of the term. 
We are also taught that man in the exercise of this attribute 
did violate the law of God, and thus introduced into his 
moral nature that false germ which bas ever developed in a 
downward and sinful direction. This false germ displaced 
the natural germ whose normal development would have 
been bloom and life. We thus find man under a law of sin 
and his life the fruit of sin. This law of sin has affected the 
whole race, has permeated the heart and life of each indi- 
vidual, so much so that all humanity is in self-conflict. 
While this is true, as each by his own experience sadly 
knows, yet a careful consideration of man’s spiritual and 
moral powers shows that his spirit is naturally competent to 
rein into subjection his animal nature; and yet he is con- 
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scious that naturally he is impotent to curb and properly 
control his own fiery, sinful nature; the one nature warring 
against the other, so much so that life is a self-conflict. 
“'l‘hus man is able and unable to attain the end of his being, 
in holding all his activity wholly to the claims of his spirit- 
ual mature. But in this there is neither absurdity nor 
contradiction. He is able not in the same.sense that he is 
unable. His ability is a freedom from all the coercions and 
necessities of nature, and his inability is a bondage of the 
spirit itself—self-imposed and self-perpetuated. His freedom 
from all the compulsion of nature leaves him wholly respon- 
sible and utterly inexcusable in his depravity; and his 
whole-souled subjection to his carnal appetites, and the fixed 
state of will on the end of animal gratification, render it 
utterly hopeless that the same spiritual will, left to its own 
way, is ever about to turn from that which it so loves, and 
fix anew upon that which it so hates. In such a condition, 
perpetual depravity must have its perpetual consciousness of 
degradation and guilt; and the recovery of the spirit to its 
original integrity awaits the gracious advent of one who, by 
a spiritual regeneration, may seek and save the lost.” * 

The next question which arises in the thoughtful mind is, 
Could or would a God of love eternally leave man—a race 
propagated with the law of sin reigning in its members— 
under the blighting curse of the law of sin? Revelation has 
satisfactorily answered this question. It is most unequivo- 
cally declared, “God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ + Here, in this single 
sentence is declared, as in a nut-shell, the whole gospel plan 
of salvation. 

God, in order to carry out the ends of justice and a wise 
and good government, and to meet the wants of the human 
conscience, t gave his Son, the one whose advent was to 
procure a spiritual regeneration, having clothed him with 
humanity, in all its normal attributes, to make an atonement 
for the sins of man. Thus the Son by his sufferings and 


* Hickok's Empirical Psychology, p. 400. + St. John m1. 16. 
t Doctrine of the Atonement by Prof. Smeaton, p. 50. 
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death met the requirements of the law for man, did atone for 
all sin, did provide salvation for all, in that he tasted death 
for every man. Yet God did wisely provide that each person, 
in order to receive the benefits of the atonement, must annul 
the disharmony of his will which siu did set up, and bring his 
will into pertect harmony with the universal law of love. This 
plainly indicates that there is a work for each one to do, or 
else the regenerating and vivifying power of the blood of 
the atonement can never enter his soul and establisi har- 
mony between the soul of the sinter and its Creator. The 
Divine Spirit ever stands ready to accomplish this glorious 
end the moment the human will is brought to yield itself to 
the divine will. 

The next inquiry, since the human sou! revels in sin as if it 
were its natural element, is, Llow is man to be influenced to 
turu from sin unto holiness, yielding his will to do God’s will 
in wll things? It is revealed that to xccomplish this end God 
ordained that by the foolishness of preaching* men shonld 
be brought to a kwowledge of the truth, and that under its 
influence as its rays of light are converged and foealized on 
the soul the trath shall make them free. IL -nee, by the 
simplicity of preaching, the simple method of calling and 
setting apart. a certain class of men whose life is to be relig- 
iously devoted to instructing their fel ow-men, God purposes 
to save the world. Hence, also, in accordance with this pur- 
pose of the divine mind, the last and specific commission of 
the Messiah to his disciples was, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.”’¢ Hence, in view 
of this command, the specific work of the Church is to 

_*1 Cor. 1. 21. Foolish method in the eyes of worldly philosophers. 
“Paul means to set the simple ‘ testimony of Jesus’ over against ‘ philoso- 
phy’ or ‘wisdom,’ and the method of faith over against the method of 
reason.” “It is the humble acceptance and appropriation of the testimony 
concerning Christ crucified, in spite of all the objections which the under- 
standing of the natural man muy urge aguiinst the doctrine of salvation, 
and the utter renunciation of one’s own opinions, and in the entire repu- 
diation of preduminant theories. In the act of believing there are’ united, 
therefore, both humility and courage. Knowledge ought to lead to salva- 
tion (comp. John xvir. 3). Not knowing, therefore, hindered the obtaining 
of salvation.” —Lange’s Com. in /oco, 

T Mark xvi. 15. 
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scious that naturally he is impotent to curb and properly 
control his own fiery, sinful nature; the one nature warring 
against the other, so much so that life is a self-conflict. 
“Thus man is able and unable to attain the end of his being, 
in holding all his activity wholly to the claims of his spirit- 
ual mature. But in this there is neither absurdity nor 
contradiction. He is able not in the same.sense that he is 
unable. His ability is a freedom from all the coercions and 
necessities of nature, and his inability is a bondage of the 
spirit itself—self-imposed and self-perpetuated. His freedom 
from all the compulsion of nature leaves him wholly respon- 
sible and utterly inexcusable in his depravity; and his 
whole-souled subjection to his carnal appetites, and the fixed 
state of will on the end of animal gratification, render it 
utterly hopeless that the same spiritual will, left to its own 
way, is ever about to turn from that which it so loves, and 
fix anew upon that which it so hates. In such a condition, 
perpetual depravity must have its perpetual consciousness of 
degradation and guilt; and the recovery of the spirit to its 
original integrity awaits the gracious advent of one who, by 
a spiritual regeneration, may seek and save the lost.” * 

The next question which arises in the thoughtful mind is, 
Could or would a God of love eternally leave man—a race 
propagated with the law of sin reigning in its members— 
under the blighting curse of the law of sin? Revelation has 
satisfactorily answered this question. It is most unequivo- 
cally declared, “God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.”+ Here, in this single 
sentence is declared, as in a nut-shell, the whole gospel plan 
of salvation. 

God, in order to carry out the ends of justice and a wise 
and good government, and to meet the wants of the human 
conscience, { gave his Son, the one whose advent was to 
procure a spiritual regeneration, having clothed him with 
humanity, in all its normal attributes, to make an atonement 
for the sins of man. Thus the Son by his sufferings and 
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death met the requirements of the law for man, did atone for 
all sin, did provide salvation for all, in that he tasted death 
_for every man. Yet God did wisely provide that eacl person, 
in order to receive the benetits of the atonement, must wnnul 
the disharmony of his will which sin did set up, and bring his 
will into pertect harmony with the universal law of love. This 
plainly indicates that there is a work for each one to do, or 
else the regenerating and vivifying power of the blood of 
the atonement can never enter his soul and establish har- 
mony between the soul of the sinter and its Creator. The 
Divine Spirit ever stands ready to accomplish this vlorious 
end the moment the human will ia brought to yield itself to 
the divine will. 

The next inquiry, since the human soul revels in sin as if it 
were its natural element, is, Ilow is man to be influenced to 
turu from sin unto boliness, yielding his will to do God’s will 
in all things? It is revealed that to nwecomplish this end God 
ordained that by the foolishness of preaching* men should 
be brought to a knowledge of the truth, and that under its 
influence as its rays of light are converged and foealized on 
the soul the triath shall make them free. IL nee, by the 


simplicity of preaching, the simple method of calling and 
setting apart. a certain class of men whose life is to Se relig- 
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to save the world. ILence, also, in avcordance with this pur- 
pose of the divine mind, the last and specific commission of 
the Messiah to his disciples was, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.’ Hence, in view 
of this command, the specifie work of the Church is to 
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evangelize the whole world by the simple method of preach- 
ing the gospel—the glad tidings of salvation through a 
Saviour and Redeemer who died to atone for man’s sins. 
‘But in a specific sense, the preaching is committed to those 
who are called of God and set apart to this specific work, as 
was Aaron. 

These statements imply that he who is a gospel minister 
has a divine call, and that his setting apart to this work is 
first of the Holy Spirit; and yet that all things may be done 
humanly legal he must be ordained, set apart by the laying 
on of the hands of the Church, as were Pau! and Barnabas. 
But in order that the Church in the consecrating act may 
not err, she should undoubtedly have a clear apprehension 
whom God would call, and how she is to judge of this call- 
ing. The first and great essential is a new heart, a heart 
brought not only into the love of Jesus, but into full sympa- 
thy with him in the great work of evangelizing the world. 
A little reflection shows that with respect to the gospel min- 
ister, a new heart must necessarily take precedence to all 
other qualifications. Evidently this is paramount. Though 
he “speak with the tongues of men and angels,” and though 
he “haye the gift of prophecy, and anderstand al! mysteries 
and all knowledge,” yet without a new heart, he is “ as sonnd- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” It is evident in order to 
instruct others as to what is eternal life and how to obtain it, 
he himself must experimentally know what that life is. 
That he may successfully lead others in that narrow way 
which leads from a sinful world to glory on high, he himself 
must know that way and walk in it. In order that he may 
be a successful leader of God’s hosts, he himself must under- 
stand the tactics. That he may be a sower of the good seed 
of life, he must possess the seed. That he may lead others 
to “the green pastures” of God’s love and to the “still 
waters”’ of his grace, he himself must have tasted of that 
love and have that grace, that “living water springing up 
into everlasting life,” in his own heart. 

But apart from the primary essential, a new heart, God does 
not honor a hypocrite, or a fool, or a fanatic, or a drone, or one 
who has an unsound mind, by putting him into the ministry. 
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Hence, the Church is to judge not only whether the candi- 
date for holy orders is a regenerate person, but also whether 
he is one, or even in part one, of the above-named characters. 
If he is, manifestly it is the duty of the Church not to ordain 
him by the laying on of hands. He ought to be dealt with 
tenderly, yet firmly, and shown that surely he was mis- 
taken in thinking that God had called him to so high and 
responsible position as that of being an ambassador for God. 
That minister’ are ambassadors for Jesus Christ is evident 
from 2 Cor. v. 20. Hence, on them a weighty responsibility 
rests. Webster defines an ambassador to be a minister of 
the highest rank, employed by one prince or state at the 
court of another, to manage the concerns of his own prince or 
state, and representing the dignity and power of his sover- 
eign. In other words, he is a responsible person sent to do 
what the sovereign himself would do if he were present. 
He is sent to make known the will of his own atate in all 
national matters, and to negotiate matters of commerce, of 
war, or of peace; in short, to attend to all matters of inter- 
est affecting the general welfare of his own government 
among the people to whom he is sent. In all ages and in all 
countries an ambassador has been regarded as a sacred char- 
acter and his person as inviolable. He is implicitly to obey 
the instructions of his own government and to do only what 
his sovereign would do were he present. His own private 
interests, even his own home in his native land, are given ap 
that he may consecrate himself to the service of his govern- 
ment. Since ministers of the gospel, as the Apostle Paul 
says, are ambassadors for Christ, manifestly they are sent to 
do what Christ himself would do were he bodily present. 
In order to fill their mission properly, all private ends and 
interests—home itself, if necessary—must be given up that 
there may be a full consecration of mind, heart, and body to 
Christ’s work. . Their primary duty is to make known, and 
to explain and to enforce by precept and example, on what 
terms God will be reconciled to men. Hence, they may not 
depart from their instructions, offering to negotiate terms of 
peace'on any other principles than those that Christ has pre- 
scribed. No new plans or devices of their own or any other 
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man may be adopted, but in the spirit of genuine love for 
their Sovereign they must do his bidding in all things, never 
departing from his instructions—doing thas not to promote 
their own welfare or honor, but to honor their Lord and 
Muster. They are to negotiate his business in such a man- 
ner as to cause all men to honor him by yielding their hearts 
to him in a covenant of everlasting love. To this work they 
are called, they are ordained, and hence they go to trans :ct 
the business of the Son of God. Snrely an office of the 
greatest dignity and highest responsibility. 

Though a minister of the gospel should have a high appre- 
ciation of the dignity and responsibility of his office, yel his 
love for bis Divine Lord and his humility of heart ought 
ever to lead his thouglts away from his offiee to his office-work, 
He, by « proper presentation of the é-uth, is to show that the 
new birth is the essential thing, a change the most important, 
in its results further reaching and involving great-r interests 
than any other which can engage the attention of the human 
mind in this world. It is a change, not in name or profes- 
sion, but it is deep and radical, one that takes plice in the 
inmost recesses of the human heart, making it new and 
himself a new creature, so much so that old things are 
passed away and all things become new. The plain teaching 
of the Lord Jesus on this snuiject is, if a man be not born 
again, m de a new creature in Christ Jeans, he must forever 
perish. Ilis wealth, his talents, his learning, his accom) lish- 
ments, his reputation, his morality, bis philanthropy cannot 
give him a home in Paradise; bat his heart must be so 
changed that “old t! Ings are passed uway, and it ] things “ure 
become new,” or he forever perishes. The ambassador for 
Christ must make it evident to the minds of all who hear 
him that no power in the universe can save the man who is nol 
born aqain. 

Having shown that the man whe would be a Christian 
minister must be a convert doman and what his woik is, the 
next thing which demands our attention is, What must be his 


gi ul ficat ons fo en bl h m to do his work in an efhiedé nt n anner? 


No one will deny but that this is a question of so much 


importance us to be called vitul. Upon this, to u large 
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extent, turns the vitality of the Church. If any one branch 
of the Christian Charch ignore this subject its days are num- 
bered. In this assertion history sustains me. The branch 
of the Church which wishes to live and to bless the world 
gives special attention to the personal qualifications of its 
ministers. Ignorance and superstition have been the curse 
of our world in every age. These have ever waged a deadly 
warfare against man’s physical and spiritual interests. Hence, 
if the Church would be a blessing to the world, it must wage 
a counter warfare aguinst these two. The light of true 
religion and of science must, with a benign effulgence, be 
poured into the soul till there is no room left for either 
ignorance or superstition. But. to do this the Church must 
operate chiefly through the ministry. Hence, the absolute 
necessity: for an educated ministry—educated in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

1. The Christian minister ought to be sound in his prinev- 
ciples. The truth must eradicate error from his mind and 
heart. Not only must his heart be renovated by divine 
grace, be indeed a child of God, but his sentiments, his 
principles. ought to be derived from the sacred oracles. If he 
be devoid of principle, how can he do good? Llow is it pos- 
sible for the people to contide in him as a spiritual guide? 
Not only ought he to profess to believe in a Christian system 
of truth, but he ought to see to it that Ais system, the doc 
trines which he believes, accords with the Word of God, is 
in full harmony with the teachings of the Lloly Spirit. His 
mind ought clearly to perceive the beauty, harmony, and 
utility of the doctrines which require truth in the inward 
parts aud a blameless life, and his mind and heart cannot 
be too deeply impressed with their value and importance. 
Sound principles based on gospel truth constitute an essential 
qualification for him who is to lead men into the paths of 
peace, truth, and righteousness, 

2. He ought in his disposition and deportment to be mild 
and affable. It cannot be too deeply impressed on his mind 
that men are not driven to Christ, but won and led by love. 
Austerity never led a sinner to Christ, but love has led 
millions. Llence, a haughty, imperious spirit is a disgrace 
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to the ministerial character. As a rule, such a disposition 
brings its possessor into contempt, and his influence for good 
is lost. His spirit ought to be so meek as to lead him to 
bear injuries with patience, and ever be ready to do good to 
all, even to enemies. He ought to be affable without levity 
and humble without being pusillanimous; a man conciliating 
the affections without violating the truth; possessing suavity 
of manners with dignity of character; obliging, yet not a 
flatterer; easy and unreserved, yet not a trifler. 

3. He must be benevolent. Love lies at the foundation of 
Christianity, and he whose life is to be spent in unfolding a 
system of doctrines founded in love must be a benevolent 
man or his actions will belie his profession. Surely a nar- 
row, bigoted spirit would set with an ill grace upon him who 
is a herald of such a system—a system breathing the purest 
benevolence to all mankind. If a man be a Christian min- 
ister. his benevolence must be the similitude of His whose 
life was wholly devoted to doing good to others. In love, 
he must “contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the suints,” yet he should ever bear in mind that all men do 
not see alike, and that prejudice and education will have 
great influence on theological belief. Difference in non- 
essentials ought not with him to be of so much importance 
as to be a ground of dislike or a bar to Christian fellowship. 
“Let the minister of Christ pity the weak, forgive the 
ignorant, bear with the sincere though mistaken zealot, and 
love all who love the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

4. He ought to be zealous and faithful in his labors. His 
duties out of the pulpit are numerous. The sick must be 
visited, the ordinances of religion must be administered, the 
impenitent must be warned and exhorted, the lukewarm 
Christians must be excited to renewed zeal and diligence, 
the weak and timid encouraged, the convicted sinner pointed 
to the “Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world,” the children must be catechized in his -visitations 


from house to house—and religious visitation is an essential 


part of his work, In short, the Christian pastor must be a 


living oracle of truth, preaching the gospel in word and in 
action, privately and publicly, at home and abroad, in the 
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family circle and social gathering, to friend and to foe, in the 
prayer-meeting, in the Sabbath-school, and especially in the 
sacred desk. He must do all these with an earnestness, 
sincerity, and zeal that the importance of his work demands. 


These duties must be performed not as a task, but with 
pleasure, love running through all his actions. “ An idle, 


frigid, indifferent minister is a pest to society, a disgrace to his 
profession, an injury to the Church, and an offense to God 
himself.” 

5. He should be superior as to his knowledge and talents. 
God can and does use a variety of talent. But let a man 
remember before he decides to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of the gospel ministry, that the great business of his 
life must be to teach. Hence, whien the decision is made to 
devote himself for life to the ministry, if he has not the 
requisite knowledge, his primary duty is the acquisition of a 
good education, a mind well disciplined and so stored with 
knowledge as to enable him to teach. Though the church- 
standards in respect to education ought not to be so high as 
to put it out of the reach of any persevering and studious 
young man to reach them, yet the great majority, say nine 
out of ten, ought not to be satisfied with complying with said 
standards. He ought to seek for mental discipline and kuowl- 
edge in the most approved channels, those channels which 
time and experience have proved to be the most efficient. His 
literary and scientific training ought to be thorough. This 
any studious young man can get at college. That he may 
haye the most favorable advantages while in college, the 
Church ought to provide and properly endow colleges, giving 
them first-class instructors, good libraries, and apparatus. 
The Presbyteries ought to require their candidates for the 
ministry to take a collegiate course, unless for manifest 
reas ‘ns it would be improper or impossible for them to do it. 
But these would only be exceptional cases. He who is to be 
a beacon light to the world cannot afford to do without the 
mental discipline to be derived from a full course of mathe- 
matics, the study of the dead languages and the physical 
sciences. These ought to be the foundation. The founda- 
tion being broad and deep, then upon it he can securely erect 
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the edifice of a professional education. Let the candidate 
for holy orders bear in mind, he, as an imperative duty, must 
look torward to a life of usefulness; and that the requisite 
knowledge to accomplish this end of his calling is within his 
grasp if he have piety, zeal, talent, and perseverance. Pov- 
erty is no barrier to him who has these qualities of 
mind and heart. Let him bear in mind God does not sane- 
tify idleness and ignorance, nor does he consecrate them to 
his service. Of all men, ministers of the gospel should 
endeavor to break the shackles of ignorance from their own 
minds, and get them enlarzed and stored with varied and 
useful knowledge. The whole range of science, literature, 
and art can be made to contribute more or less to his success 
in his calling: Often infidelity intrenches itself in a refuge 
of philosophic lies. It must be met and vanquished on the 
field of its own choosing. If it descend into the earth and 
intren«h itself behind the broad fields of geology, the minis- 
ter must follow and whet bis sword for the conflict upon the 
plutonic or aqueous, the fossiliferous or non-fossiliferous 
rocks, according as‘intidelity may choose. If on the wings 
of mathematical science it soar away into the illinitable 
depths of the universe, the minister must by the same 
science, as if on electric wires, follow; and though, as Plato 
suid, the God of nature “ continually geometrizes,” he must . 
show that this is also the God of revelation. If in the hoary 


lore of antiquity, the Chinese, or Sanscrit, or Persian, or 
] s ; ’ 


Egyptian literature. infidelity tries to conceal itself and har! 
detiant thrusts at God’s Word, the minister, from the same 
mystic lore, must draw forth those facts which, amid the 


diversity of religions, modes of thought, feeling. and action, 
of manners and customs, point to a common origin of the 
race and a time when the whole earth must have been “of 
one language and of one speech.” 

ITaving acquired a good literary and scientific edneation, 
he must now turn his attention to his professional education. 
This ought to be obtained in a good theological seminary: 
for in such an institution he would have aids and helps 
which cannot be had elsewhere. The Bible is and must 
necessurily be his text-book. The original of the Old Tes- 
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tament is the Hebrew, and of the New, Greek. He needs 
instructors well versed in these two languages in order that 
he may carefully study the inspired original. Since the 
Bible is his text-book, from it he must learn all those facts 
which are to constitute his life-work. Here his calling -is 
defined, his work laid out, and bere he will find the instrue- 
tions which tell him how he is to accomplish the work 
assigned him by the great Head of the Church. He is se to 
study this book, as not only to learn what duty is, but to see 
in it the brightest gems of thought ever clothed in human 
language. Hence, since very many of the Bible’s beauties 
are hid from him who cannot read the inspired original, it 
becomes a necessity for him to study the original. By so 
dving he may go to the original source and there drink from 
its puré and limpid waters. Everv scholar knows that it 
is impossible to convey, eveu in the best possible translution, 
many of the finest thoughts and nicest shades of distinction 
which are to be found in the sacred writings. Floods of 
light are thrown upon hundreds of passages to the mind of 
him who readily reads the Hebrew and Greek that the mere 
reader of a translation cannot enjoy. Who that has all the 
glow and fervor of true manhood in his bosom would be 
willing to become an ambassador, and yet not be able to 
read his credentials except through some other man’s trans- 
lation? Who that wants to become a master-workman 
would be willing all his life to be a retailer of other men’s 
wares? Does not his soul aspire to ascend to the original 
fountain? Can less than its pure waters, as they gurgle torth 
from beneath the sacred hills of old Palestine, satisfy his 
soul? Does he not aspire hand in hand with’ Moses to 
ascend the mount of God amid its thunders and to hear 
Jehovah's voice? Or, with Job, hear his voice out of the 
whirlwind? Or, with the sweet Psalmist of Israel, with 
harp in hand, wander forth in the green pastures and the 
cool vales and by the murmuring brooks? Or, with Solomon 
in Sharon’s beautiful vale, redolent with the perfun-es of 
thousands of flowers which carpet it in purple and gold, and 
drawing inspiration trom the carols of the feathered song- 
sters, sing of love? Or, with Isaiah, mount on wings sub- 
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lime to the throne and altar of God, and from its glowing 
coals draw inspiration? Or, with the mournful prophet 
cothed in sackcloth and ashes in the solitudes of Judea, sing 
of the sad havoc of war, mourn over the slain of the daugh- 
ter of his people, till, wringing his hands in the bitterness 
of his soul, he cries, “Oh! that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughter of my people!” 

6. The young minister having completed his course of 
study in school, if he be successful, must have another qual- 
ification: he must be studious. Talent. piety, and zeal will 
not compensate for want of close mental application. Not 
only must his mind be brightened by being brought into 
contact with the world of thought, but it must acquire new 
supplies. Daily new stores must be laid in from the Book 
of books to meet the daily demand. Time lost in too much 
sleep, in indolence, in formal and social visits, in reading 
useless books and papers, or in studying useless subjects, 
can never make him a mouthpiece for God. If the early 
hours of morning, when the mind and body are fresh and 
vigorous, be devoted to the composition of sermons, religious 
essays, or the reading of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, 
or some well-chosen body of divinity, the practice will invig- 
orate his intellect and cultivate his heart for efficiency in his 
calling more effectually than study during any other like 
portion of time. Barnes’ Notes are a monument of early 
rising more durable than brass and more to be coveted than 
the gold of Ophir. The Christian pastor cannot be too care- 
ful in thoroughly systematizing his time and his acquire- 
ments, always having constant regard to those studies which 
savor of religion and have a tendency to render him more 
efficient in his public work. 

But notwithstanding all that has been said of the advan- 
tages of an educated ministry, there are many members of 


the Church, and even ministers of the gospel, who dissuade 


young men, candidates for the ministry, from going to col- 


lege, and especially to a theological seminary. I believe 
this is the chief reason why there is not double the number 


that there is in our theological school at Lebanon. I know 
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of many who, by their Presbyteries, have been dissuaded 
from going. These facts show either a prejudice against an 
educated ministry, or else many who have been educated 
have fallen short of what the Church had a right to expect of 
them. That there is a defect none will deny. But when 
there is trouble in a household or a church, a careful analysis 
shows both parties to have done wrong. One wrong does 
not neutralize another and produce a right, but invariably 
begets another wrong. So in this matter. A want of due 
sympathy and union of heart between a pastor and his con- 
gregation often leads to mutual complaints, and in some 
instances the breach becomes so broad as to induce separation, 
with hard feelings on both sides. Though it be true that 
church members regard their minister as their guide and 
instructor in spiritual matters, yet too often they forget that 
the duties of the membership and pastor are mutual. While 
it may be true that the minister has had opportunties 
superior tu any of them for investigating the various doc- 
trines and duties enjoined in God’s Word, has had facilities 
for investigating the difficult, dark, and mysterious things 
taught in the Bible, and has devoted more time to the inves- 
tigation of these subjects than they possibly can, yet duty 
demands of them to study carefully the Bible to see for 
themselves whether what the minister has said is strictly in 
accordance with divine truth. The plain teaching of the 
sible shows that it is the duty of all to study it. The 
Bereans were commended for their intelligent scrutiny of 
the Scriptures when they wished to see if what an inspired 
apostle taught was revealed therein; not that they were 
ignorant of the letter, and commonly-received interpretation 
of the Scriptures, but their search was a careful collation 
and comparison of the various parts, that they might find 
out if that which to them was a new interpretation were 
true. In like manner should the people ever act. They 
should certainly be sufficiently interested in the salvation of 
their own souls and in their own spiritual edification to 
investigute carefully, in the light of revelation, every doctrine 
advanced by their spiritual guides. 

But their duty does not end in a mere searching of the 
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Scriptures. They are under other weighty obligations, and 
these they will see if they search the sacred volume as ecare- 
fully as men seek for hidden pearls. They will find that 
under the dispensation of the law it was provided * that 
they which minister about holy things ” should “live of the 
things of the temple, and they which wait at the altar” 
should be “partakers with the altar.” “ Even so,” under 
the gospel dispensation, “hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.’’ This 
“living” should not have respect alone to the physical wants 
of the minister, but should also caretully look to his intel- 
lectual wants, that he may be provided with the books 
which his calling demands, in order that his mind may be 
thoroughly stored with theological knowledge. His congre- 
gation should provide so liberally for him, and he should 
make so valuable a use of these advantages, that they may 
be able from his ministrations to realize in him a real toun- 
tain of knowledge—that he is truly a TeEacueR. They ~hould 
feel that they have a large investment in him, and hence 
they will be the more likely to heed his instructions. With 
a zeal for their Divine Master, with hearts glowing in the 
fervor of prayer, should they, each Sabbath, enter the sanct- 
uary to receive the Lord’s message warm from the heart of 
their minister. The good seed thus falling into good soil, and 
of a genial warmth, will spring up, enjoy a vigorous growth, 
and bring forth fruit abundantly. ‘hey must enter the 
house ot God under a deep sense that they are to meet * the 
messenger of the Lord of hosts,” and to hear God’s message 
direct trom the court of heaven, as his ambassador unfolds 
the plan of salvation and the terms by which apostate rebels 
muy “be reconciled to God,” their rightful Sovereign. 
Although the unsaved among a minister’s hearers have a 
realization of their guilt; though they be conscious of bow 
justly they deserve eternal banishment from the divine pres- 


ence; yet, inspired with hope, in view of God’s tender mer- 


cies, in view of Christ’s atoning blood, in view of his media- 
tion, earnestly craving reconciliation; they will “seek the 
law at the mouth” of God’s messenger, while believers will 
daily “be ted with the finest of wheat.” Can the people 
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ander such a minister and under the powerful influence of 
God’s truth, have a “ craving for artistic music?” a “hank- 
ering for liturgies, worldly views of what constitutes minis- 
terial success?” Or, again, can such a people cherish that 
“elective affinity by which identity of secial rank is made to 
mark practically the outline of church membership, and still 
more sharply that of Christian fellowship?” Never can 
BU: h be alleged when there is proper ministerial cullure, a 
proper pastoral visitation systematically carried out, the 
minister not onlv having a Knowledge of the spiritual wants 
of all his flock, but a heart to sympathize with each, and 
where the love of Christ reigns in the hearts of all his pro- 
fessed followers. When the ambassador tor Christ realizes 
that he is borne away on the pinions of prayer by his people 
to a throne of grace, and that as each appeal in his sermon 
falls warm from his lips, ejaculatory prayer from every mem- 
ber’s heart calls down the blessing of God upon the messen- 
ger. that it may be made effectual to the petitioner’s own 
confirmation in the paths of righteousness and for the con- 
Viction and conversion of sinners, there will be no spiritual 
dearth, no conformity to the world, no stumbling-blocks in 
the way of sinners, no complaint that a “ scholarly ministry is 
working away from the unsch larly MASSES of the per ple.” 

In reply to this is be said,.Such a minister and such 
a convrevatl mn oare ideal rather than real : that theory niay 
demand such, but that theory is not what we meet, theory is 
not what the age and the wants of men demand, but that 
which is practical. Often it has been said, Highly educated 
ministers who ought to be to their hearers a fonntuin of 
knowledge, deliver sermons which “ure tine specimens or com- 
position, with full, rounded sentences, deeply metaphysical, 
abounding in rhetorical figures, tinely embellished with 
illustrations drawn from every department of science, and, 
yet they let their hearers go to hell. Ut such a minister be a 
Christian, there has been a sad defect in his literary and 
theological education. Ilis is not true education. It is evi- 
dent that *by his ministrations no sinuer’s soul would be 
deep!y moved, no sinner uwakened to the awful rea ity that 


he is standing on the brink of eternal damnation, no sinner 
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from the very depths of his inner being cries out like the 
jailer, What must I do to be saved? Under such preaching 
society is not. moved, nor is the community through all its 
grades, down to the lowest substratum, awakened. The 
people, attributing this defect to the fact that their minister 
is “ edueated,’’ have made a call in some parts of the country 
for a less highly educated ministry, a demand for a shorter 
course of theological study. In certain localities it has been 
said, “Onr ministers are educated to death;” “They are 
so trained as to make it difficult for the churches to sup- 
port them with their expensive tastes;’’ “ They are so culti- 
vated as to make them indisposed to become pastors of rural 
churches;”’ “ They are so made over by ten years of scho- 
lastic seclusion as to wither their godly sympathy with the 
people everywhere.” Hath much learning made the ministry 
of this generation mad? Surely not. Can ignorance be a 
remedy for an evil? The want is not less learning, but differ- 
ent scholastic and theological training—a training that 
weekly brings the candidate in contact with the religious 
wants of the people; and then more grace, more heart, mor 
prayer, more of the unction of the Divine Spirit, and less 
devotion to speculative philosophy, and more consecration 
of culture to the great work—the salvation of never-dying 
souls. The demand ought never to be inferior culture, but a 
consecration of culture on God’s altar—a subjection of all 
the personal tastes which culture creates. The true Chris- 
tian ideal of culture measures its value by its use, “its dig- 
nity by its lowliness, its height in character by its depth of 
reach after souls below it.” Such an ideal of culture was 
Christ’s, and no other. Every minister ought to remember 
his fearful denunciations against all others. Such a conse- 
cration of learning was Paul’s. He had a gifted mind, 
richly stored with varied learning, drawn from the best 
sources, the most renowned instructor of that age. 

But there must be a defect somewhere in respect to the 
efficiency of the ministry, not in any one denomination, but 
in all, if we may believe the oft-reitered statements on this 
subject in the public prints, especially the various charch 
papers. It has been said, and truthfully, In no age, except 
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the apostolic, ought the Church to have so efficient a minis- 
try as the present; for as the history of the Church clearly 
indicates, never were there so many advantages for th 
acquisition of theological knowledge as at the present time. 
If knowledge be power, then why so large a proportion of 
the ministry so powerless? Evidently the defect must be in 
a want of the graces of the Divine Spirit, or it is the result 
of erroneous views of education and religion. Since God is 
no respecter of persons, the graces of the Spirit are as readily 
granted now as in former times to all whose hearts are ready 
to receive them. Therefore this is not the cause of th 
defect. Hence, we must seek for the defect in erroneous 
education and false views of religion. A careful study of th« 
Bible, with a prayerful dependence on the Holy Spirit tor 
light, will correct the latter. The former must be corrected 
by a change in the mode of instruction, especially in pri- 
mary schools. First impressions are the most lasting and 
exercise the most potent influence. The teacher of a pri- 
mary school ought to have correct views relative to mental 
phenomena, and ever to bear in mind that the human intel- 
lect is not a mere receptacle to be filled up with facts through 
the five senses; but the mind is the power which conceives, 
judges, and reasons. It has latent energies which, in the 
educational process, ought to be awakened. Education is 
not so much the communication of knowledge as the discip- 
line of the intellect, and culminates in the establishment of 
correct principles and the proper regulation of the heart. It 
is not atomic, here a little and there a little, but is truly 
dynamic; not a congeries of atoms, but living energies, 
springing up from within. It is the power of pure, practical, 
rational reflection. True education is an ability, an energy 
imparted to the mind which enables it to sink down into 
itself till it reaches ultimate principles and evolves them. 
He, and only he, is truly educated who looks within, and by 
the gradual development of his mental powers unfolds those 
principles which there lie imbedded. Such an one possesses 
a working intellect which, not from mere amassed materials, 
but from a living spring within, overflows with original prin- 


ciples. He has self-knowledge and from an inward impulse 
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originates:a knowledge upon every subject to which his 
mind is applied. Snueh a mind is educated and its products 
are life, and communicate life and arouse the dormant mind 
of the hearer. Again, * knowledge is not the remembrance 
of facts, but the intuition of principles.” Facts constitute 
only that through which the principles are manifested. They 
are not the essence of knowledge. Le has a true knowledge 
of religion who has a clear insight into its constituent princi- 
ples, and these as they well up warm and fresh from the 
depths of the soul. Those who have this true knowledge 
commune with their own hearts; and depths in their own 
being of which they did not dream are revealed, and energies 
which had hitherto slumbered are brought into action, 
“ Never do the tides of that shoreless ocean, the humin soul, 
heave and swell as they do when it feels what the Scripture 
calls the power of an endless life.” 

“The theologian must study his own spirit by the aid of 
the written Word. The supernatural doctrines of theology 
must be seen in their own light.” The true theologian rises 
above naturalism—ddwells and lives in the supernatural, 
Can.naturalism ever give rational views of a just and holy 
law? of its relations to guilt and expiation? of the Infinite 
as personal and yet trinne? of the finite spirit as free, 
responsible, and guilty?) The supernatural is properly the 
domain of the mini-ter. Ie must redlize that ‘the metrop- 
olis and royal seat of theology is the supernatural world, a 
region full of moral beings, sustaining most profound and 
solemn relations to reason and law.’ Viewed-in this livht, 
theology is the science of the supernatural. Far “above the 
kingdoms of vi-ible and invisible nature, there is a world 
which is the residence of a personal God, with supernatural 
attributes, and the seut of s)iritual ideas, laws, and rela- 
tions.” To use the language of Plato, it is * that super. 
celestial jlace—dzenovudveos taxog—ot which no-one of the 
poets has hitherto worthily sung, or ever will ”—a world 


} } 
' 


“where righteousness itself, trne wisdom and knowledge, 


are to be seen in their very es<en ‘e.” Ilere the moral attri- 
bntes of Deity appear, and as-the supernatural dawns upon 


the human mind, the awful and solemn relations of these 
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attributes to law, guilt, and atonement come out and the 
soul is troubled. Here the religious element appears, and 
this is that of which the supernatural is composed. “ Relig- 
ion denotes the influences and motives to human duty which 
are found in the character and will of God.” In the super- 
natural all is religious; in the natural nothing is religious. 
Hence, true religion stamps the moral image of God upon 
that soul which has been cleansed by the blood of Christ. 
Here we find the true element in which the gospel minister 
ought to live. Here is that “one department 6f knowledge 
which, like an ample palace, contains within itself mansions 
for every other knowledge, which deepens and extends the 
interest of every other, gives it new charms and additional 
purpose, the study of which, rightly and liberally pursued, 
is beyond any other entertaining; beyond all others tends at 
once to tranquilize and enliven, to keep the mind elevated 
and steadfast, the heart humble and tender; it is biblical 
theology, the philosophy of religion, and the religion of phi- 
losophy.”’ * 

The true ideal of a preacher is that of a “ Christian scholar 
using his scholarship with the aim of a Christian orator.” 
As the bee gathers honey from every flower, even from “ the 
hyssop that springest out of the wall” to “the cedar that is 
in Lebanon,” so this Christian orator, for his Redeemer, 
weaves a chaplet of pearls gathered from every department 
of knowledge. Especially is history laid under contribution, 
for God is in history. Here especially does ecclesiastical 


history afford abundant materials for the illustration and 


elucidation of every doctrine and every phase in the Chris- 
tian pilgrimage. As the head-light on the locomotive throws 
its radiant beams upon the iron track before the engineer, so 
through the history of God’s Church a stream of hallowed 
light gleams upon the pathway of the individual Christian 
Thus preached a Stephen, a Paul, and the Saviour himself. 
Every domestic institution and phase of life were made to 
subserve as illustrations of spiritual ideas. As the dear 
Redeemer sought to benefit the cultivated and the rich in 
society, and yet did not refuse to be called the friend of pub- 


* Coleridge. 
VOL. I, No. 3.—19. 
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licans and sinners, so will that man of God who has true 
ministerial culture and the grace of God in his heart. Not 
orly will his soul revel in the sublime flights of the Heaven- 
inspired poets as they sing of Him ‘*who was, who is, and 
who is to come,” of his incarnation, of his explatory sacri- 
fice, of his triumphant resurrection, of his glorious ascension, 
of his ubiquity; but he is ready and delights to listen to the 
sad story of an erring child, and to give a cup of cold water 
to a disciple. He gives to each a portion in due season. To 
him that is a babe, “is unskilful in the Word of righteous- 
ness,’ he gives milk. To him that is of “ full age” he gives 
‘strong meat.” Thus all have spiritual nourishment “ and 
grow up as calves of the stall;’’ become strong in the Lord, 
and fit for the Divine Master’s use. To them “sball the 
Sun of Righteousness arise, with healing in his wings,” and 
they “‘shall tread down” their spiritual foes; and “ they shal! 
be as ashes under the soles of their feet.”’ Hence, from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath it will be discernable that the object of his 
preaching is, in the words of Sydney Smith, ‘‘ constantly t 
remind mankind of what mankind is constantly forgetting ; 
not to supply the defects of human intelligence, but to 
fortify the feebleness of human resolutions; to recail man- 
kind from the by-paths, where they turn into the path of 
salvation, which all know, but few tread.” The great work 
of his life is to persuade men to become reconciled to God. 
Practical good sense and practical piety should characterize 
‘the minister in all his labors, and he ought to be deeply 
impressed with the weighty responsibilities which he has 
taken upon him. Let his heart be in his work, his soul 
zealous for the honor and glory of his Divine Master. Let 
him reject every theory of preaching which would exclude 
him from the hearts of the masses, or that contemplates 
seclusion from any class of hearers. Let him esteem no 
institution sacred that will set him above or keep him aloof 
from the commonality. Let him revere no laws of etiquette, 
or guards of reputation, or claims that will require him to 
refrain from personal labor with the humblest or most guilty. 
Let him yield to no whispered arrangements or tacit under- 
standings by which a church shall be composed of members 
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elected with reference to social affinity, and not by the law 


f benevolence, thus cutting off the poor from the pastor’s 
ministrations. ‘** Hath not God chosen the poor of this world 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath prom- 


” 


ised to them that love him? Then despise not the poor. 
The Church ought to be a type of heaven, a place where all 
God’s children, from all the walks of society, can sit down 
together as a band of true brethren. 

If he rightly pursues his theological studies, letting their 
supernatural influence as a stream flow through the whole 
man, both head and heart, an energizing vitality will fill his 
soul, thus qualifying him in the fullest sense for his work. 
“There is an invigorating virtue in them which strengthens 
while it unfolds the mental powers, and, therefore, the more 
absorbing the intensity with which the mind dwells upon 


them, the more it is endued with power.” These studies in 
the highest sense impart vigor and energy. His theme is as 


high as heaven, as deep as hell, as broad as infinite love, and 
as lasting as the eternal ages. And shall any thing short of 
the deepest EARNESTNESS characterize his sermons? Will not 
his appeals to the sinner come warm from his heart and be 
soul-stirring? An enthusiast in his calling he must be, or 
he will not move the sinner, or achieve but little in building 
up his church. “ Preaching must be with him a perfect pas- 
#ion, so absorbing his powers that, out of the pulpit, his 
thoughts will be continually working out trains of discourse, 
and that, in the pulpit, he will live au age in an hour. The 
sub-current of all his energies and sympathies must flow in 
the deep and silent channel of those meditations, and joys, 
and experiences that center in Christ the Redeemer.” 

He is a leader of God’s hosts. Let him be clad in the 
panoply of heaven. As Constantine in his vision saw a 
banner unfurled, inscribed with a glittering cross, and above 
it Hoc Vincg,* so let “the messenger of the Lord of Hosts,’’ 
the herald of the Cross, grasp with a firm hand the blood- 
stained banner of Immanual, and with a firm tread and 
undaunted courage plant it upon the strongholds of Satan 


* * By this conquer.”” The legend says, Touto nika, but it is more probable 
that it was in the native language of the emperor and soldiers, Hoc Vince 
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And as he proudly looks up to its folds as they are unfurled 
to the breeze, pointing to it by the finger of faith, let him 
call to the faithful soldiers who follow him as he fights the 
battle of the Lord, Hoc Vince! 

S. T. ANDERSON. 


Nore.—A part of this article is quoted and altered from an article pub 
lished six years ago in the Evangelical Repository of Scotland. 
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Art. IL—THE CENTENARY OF ROBERT RAIKES; 
OR, A SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.* 

Ropert Rarkes was born in Gloucester, England, Sept. 14, 
1735. It is, therefore, evident that the centennial review 
which is here given, ending, as it does, in 1880, does not be- 
gin with the birth of the now famous man whose work, and 
what grew out of it, are to be briefly presented. He died 
April 5, 1811, and of course the hundred years do not arise 
from honor put upon the date of the good man’s departure. 
It is the work and its results, and not so much the man, 
which it is sought tobe commemorated. The city of Glou- 
cester had the privilege of giving birth to the Rev. George 
Whitefield, that marvelous evangelist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, whose labors were productive of such widespread and 
lasting benefits to the cause of Christianity. Two such men 
as Raikes and Whitefield were glory enough for one city to 
produce in the same century. The spirit of the two men was 
one in the elements of a pure, Christian philanthropy, which 
had its origin in the love of God. Without personal contact 
with each other, so far as is known, they both exhibited, in 
their young manhood, the same love for man which prompted 
them to labor earnestly in prisons for the good ot the misera- 
ble beings who were incarcerated for various offenses, and 
who were doomed to lives of infamy and want. W hitefield’s 
prison work was done while Raikes was yet a child, but 
Raikes’s similar work was done “ years before the celebrated 
John Howard commenced his prison crusade.”” The biogra- 
pher of Robert Raikes dwells with emphasis upon the efforts 
of his hero to relieve human suffering in Gloucester Castle 
and other horrid prisons, and to produce reform in the man- 


* For authorities, see references in this Sketch. 
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ner of treating condemned persons, many of whom were 
thrown into prison for debt, and “ for small crimes which are 
not deemed felonies.” The thesis is distinctly laid down by 
the biographer that Raikes’s Sunday-school work is the direct 
result of his Jabors as a prison reformer. He says: “The 
Sunday-school system, with which the name of Robert Raikes 
will ever be inseparably connected, may be said to have origi- 
nated in the Gloucester jails. It was there that he learned 
the direct connection between ignorance and crime, and there 
he saw the futility of punishing the effect without removing 
the cause.” With eyes to see such principles as these, and a 
heart to feel for the wretched, the ignorant, the poor, and the 
outcast, he was prepared to institute measures for the uplift- 
ing of the classes which were suffering from the fearful, pro- 
lific causes of manifold evils. 

It was reserved for John Howard to become the recognized 
leader of that great movement of prison reform by which the 
condition of all prisoners has been more or less favorably af 
fected since his day. Robert Raikes had the privilege of en- 
tertaining him at his own table in 1773, when he visited Glou- 
cester on his beneficent mission, and none entered more 
heartily into the spirit and measures of the noble reformer 
than did Mr. Raikes. The latter not only sought to effect a 
change in the method of treatment by civil officers, but he 
labored to infuse moral principles into the minds of the con 
demned. He strove to do them good, physically and spirit- 
ually. He had become possessed of a valuable property by 
inheritance from his father, Robert Raikes, who, in 1722, had 
established the Gloucester Journal. That paper succeeded 
well under the wise management of its founder, and became 
an acknowledged element of power among the people of the 
county. Young Robert was brought up with practical views 
of the printing business, and, while he received a good literary 
education, he was to be his father’s successor in the office of 
editor and publisher of the Journal, and, on the death of hie 
father in 1757, the paper and its responsibilities fell into his 
hands. “Not only did he become, at the early age of two- 
and-twenty, sole proprietor and editor of the Gloucester Jour- 
nal—then the only newspaper in a district extending over 
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many miles—but he succeeded also to tiie management of a 
general printing and publishing establishment, in which the 
personal character of the master exercised a most material 
influence. It soon became apparent that young Raikes, as a 
business man, was in no respect inferior to his father. His 
journal continued its prosperous career, and the other depart- 
ments of his business were equally flourishing.’ Young 
Raikes wielded a pointed and prudent pen, and he used it 
long and well, ever aiding the cause of right, of truth, of hu- 
manity, and of religion. This powerful instrument was em- 
ployed by him on his paper for forty-five years, only being 
resigned in 1802, after he served his generation faithfully and 
arrived at a period when, from age and ample competency, 
he felt that he could lay it down, that others more vigorous 
and active might use it in the interest of society. In all his 
long editorial career, Robert Raikes freely gave of the product 
of his thought and of his financial skill to the improvement 
and elevation of his race. 

In the midst of his labors as an editor and a philanthropist, 
occurred the circumstances by which his name has been closel) 
connected, and must be forever linked, with the founding of 
Sunday-schools. It has become not uncommon, quite lately, to 
attempt to decry Robert Raikes as the founder of the modern 
institution so well-known as the Sunday-school. Writers and 
speakers descant at length upon the history of religious instruc- 
tion on the old Sabbath of the Mosaic law, and the Lord’s 
Day, and Sunday of the New Testament, and of more recent 
times. They find all the principles of our Sunday-school 
work in the Bible and in the practices of the catechumenical 
schools of the early Christian Church, and they also find its 
history running, like a stream, sometimes on the surface of 
things, sometimes hidden deeply under the oppositions, ig 
norance, and wickedness of ages. The Cualdes s of Lona, and 
the Waldenses of the Alps, maintained schools of Scriptural 
teaching on the first day of the week, say these students of 
Church-history, and when persecution, after long centuries 
of blood, finally destroyed these schools, the seed of them re- 
mained in the soil of the faithful hearts of true believers, even 
so long as three hundred years, and then burst forth in fresh- 
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ness and beauty, again to bloom with greater fullness and 
bear larger fruit of blessing. No intelligent reader of the 
Word of God, and of the Church’s history, will deny that the 
principles upon which the Sunday-school was established and 
is conducted, were derived directly trom Bible doctrines and 
precedents, and that religious instruction by parents and other 
persons was given to the children and older people on the day 
of sacred rest in all ages, from Moses to the present time. But 
it is equally well-known that systematic and general religious 
tuition has obtained, in both the Mosaic and Christian dis- 
pensations of truth, only at particular periods, and general 
and fearful decline has been visible in this good work, and 
continued for long ages together. No glory is to be taken 
from the early Christian teachers; from Culdee abbots and 
Waldensian pastors; from Luther and his noble coadjutors ; 
from the zealous Roman Catholic, Charles Borromeo; from 
Oberlin, or Alleine, or Spener, in the seventeenth century ; 
and from a large number of other workers in Europe and 
America, who, before Raikes’s time and work, actually es- 
tablished schools on Sunday with all the essential ideas from 
which might grow the grand and happy results of Christian 
instruction and thought as witnessed in our own day and 
country. The one great significant fact stands forth in his- 
tory, that before and without Robert Raikes’s labors, the in- 
struction of children and youth on the Christian Sabbath was 
spasmodic, “ sporadic,” and without general and marked suc- 
cess. Borromeo and La Salle did not arouse the Church of 
Rome to take hold of the work and make an “ institution ” of 
it. Germany and other continental lands, where the doctrines 
of Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin became triamphant, have been, 
and are to this day, lamentably behind Englaud and the Uni- 
ted States in what constitutes the true idea and work of the 
Sunday-school. That one Puritan school, said to have been 
opened in Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1674, had no imitators 
in New England for more than a hundred years, so far as we 
know. Granting that John Wesley organized a Sunday- 
school in Savannah, Georgia, in 1736, and that a German 
Seventh-day Baptist established one at Ephrata, Pennsylva- 
nia, between 1740 and 1747, what does it amount to, since 
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they both passed out of existence a generation or two before 
another such school was begun in those States? In England, 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey began a Sunday-school at Catterick, 
Yorkshire, as early as 1765, and even before this date othera 
are credited with having organized individual schools of a 
very simple form. These worthy labors were the offspring 
of a groaving conviction in the mind of the Church of Christ 
that more should be done than was being done for the spirit- 
ual and intellectual training of the young. Pious men and 
women, without consultation with each other and without 
concentration and codperation of etfort, at different times and 
in widely separated places, were groping toward a light which 
faith revealed to them with indistinctness, and yet with an 
early dawn of beauty and blessing. 

The dim outline of a glorious work lay in many minds 
about the same period of time, but to Robert Raikes belongs 
the honor of having, with the same individuality of purpose 
and separation of position as characterized a number of ear- 
nest and philanthropic hearts, entered upon the work of es- 
tablishing Sunday-schools with such wisdom, such energy, 
such tenacity of will, such faith in the worth of the enterprise, 
such determination to make a permanent institution of it as 
to bring beautiful order out of utter chaos, and system, sym- 
metry, and power out of elements whose proper relation and 
force had hitherto never been fully or clearly perceived. Not 
that he fully perceived the power of the institution which he 
was, in a true and proper sense, founding and fostering, but 
that he clearly saw the practicable nature of the work which 
he undertook in its immediate benefits to those for whom he 
designed it, and, logically, tor all others similarly needy and 
in like positions in society. Ile had the good sense to see the 
propriety and probable value of earnest counsel with men of 
like spirit with himself, and, after he had arranged for the 
opening of his first school, he sought the advice of the parish 
minister, the Rev. Thomas Stock, who at once gave him 
hearty coéperation, and offered to take special, personal in- 
terest in the progress and behavior of the children. t should 
be remembered that the mora! state of the lower classes of 
English society in the middle and latter part of the eigh- 
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teenth century was exceedingly bad. At and around Glou- 


cester, it seems to have been fearfully so, if Gregory’s life of 


Raikes gives a true picture of it. Robert Raikes and Thomas 


Stock were kindred spirits, and they greatly desired to elevate 
and reform the masses of the people. They believed that re- 
ligion and education would accomplish the glorious result, 
and they further believed that careful instruction, both secu- 
lar and religious, upon the Christian Sabbath, would reach 
large numbers who were unable to attend the secular schools, 
and were almost beyond the influence of the ordinary serv- 
ices of the Church. To show the condition of the poor 
people, the following is quoted from an essay written last 
year by an old Englishman, who, as a scholar in London, 
took part in the jubilee celebration which occurred in Sep- 
tember, 1831, in honor of the founding of Sunday-schools. 
“A hundred years ago, there was nothing like so many day- 
schools as there are now. Comparatively few people could 
read or W rite, aud the lower classes were not only poor, but 
very ignorant, and often very wicked too. sull-baiting, 
cock-fighting, and other cruel sports were common, even on 
the Sunday. Gambling, swearing, drunkenness, and other 
sins were openly indulged in without rebuke. The Bible 
was a scarce and expensive book; and beyond the usual serv- 
ices in places of worship, but little was done to lead the peo- 
ple to a better course of lite, or to point them to the only way 


of salvation. The children generally were neglected, and on 


= 


, 


Sundays swarmed in the streets of the lowest neigh orhoods, 


especially in large cities, clothed in rags, playing, shouting, 
swearing, and using language of the vilest description.” 
This fearful state of things was clearly seen and deeply felt 
by Raikes and Stock, and they set to work to remedy it, and, 
no doubt very many other benevolent persons were ready for 
any feasible and trustworthy plan of relief and reform. The 
sequel proves how wisely and well Robert Raikes labored to 
effect the beneticent object. It is perfectly manifest to calm 
and intelligent judgment, that Raikes’s idea was to impart 
the rudiments of a plain education to the abandoned children 
of poverty and neglect; to employ their active and untaught 


minds in a useful way: to connect with this directly the more 
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serious work of religious tuition, and thus gradually and per- 
manently elevate and bless the mass of the ignorant and the 
wicked population. It was a grand and God-like scheme, 
and “he built far better than he knew.” He labored first for 
one parish in Gloucester, then for other parishes, and then 
for the parishes of England at large. He could hardly have 
had a glimpse by faith of what has occurred in one hundred 
years. Montgomery says: 


“ Once by the river side 
A little fountain rose ; 
New, like the Severn’s seaward tide, 


Round the broad world it flows 


In the month of July, 1780, Robert Raikes’s first Sunday 
school was opened in the house of a Mr. King, in St. Catha- 
rine street, Gloucester, and Mrs. King was employed as the 
first teacher. Mr. Stuck aided in the completion of the ar- 
rangements, and immediately afterwards, Raikes and Stock 
established several other schools in different parts of the city. 
For accurate information, we will allow Raikes’s own pen to 
tell the story of the first steps he took in giving the world the 
blessed institution called the Sunday-school : “The follow 
ing,” says the biographer, “is the account which he gives of 
the affair in a letter to Colonel Townley, of Sheffield, who had 
written to the then Mayor of Gloucester for information re- 
specting Sunday-schools.” 


*‘GLoucestTER, Nov. 25, 1783 


“Sir :—My friend, the Mayor, has just communicated to 
me the letter which you have honored him with, inquiring 
into the nature of Sunday-schools. The beginning of this 
scheme was entirely owing to accident. Some business lead 
ing me one morning into the suburbs of the city, wheré the 
lowest of the people (who are principally employed in the 
pin manufactory) chiefly reside, I was struck with concern 
at seeing a group of children, wretchedly ragged, at play in 
the streets. I asked an inhabitant whether those children 
belonged to that part of the town, and lamented their misery 
and idleness. Ah! sir, said the woman to whom I was speak- 


ing, could you take a view of this part of the town on a Sun- 
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day, you would be shocked indeed; for then the street 
filled with multitudes of these wretches, who, released that 
day from employment, spend their time in noise and riot, 
playing at ‘chuck,’ and cursing and swearing in a manner so 
horrid as to convey to any serious mind an idea of hell, rather 
than any other place. We have a worthy clergyman (said 
she), curate of our parish, who has put some of them to 
school, but upon the Sabbath they are all given up to follow 
their own inclinations without restraint, as their parents, to- 
tally abandoned themselves, have no idea of instilling into 
the minds of their children principles to which they them- 
selves are entire strangers. 

“This conversation suggested to me that it would be at 
least a harmless attempt, if it were productive of no good, 
should some little plan be formed to check the deplorable 
profanation of the Sabbath. I then inquired of the woman 
if there were any decent, well-disposed women in the neigh- 
borhood who kept schools for teaching to read. I was pres- 
ently directed to four. To these I applied, and made an 
agreement with them to receive as many children as I should 
send upon the Sunday, whom they were to instruct in read- 
ing and in Church catechism. For this I engaged to pay 
them each a shilling for their day’s employment. I then 
waited on the clergyman before mentioned, and imparted to 
him my plan. He was so much satisfied with the idea, that 
he engaged to lend his assistance by going around to the 
schools on a Sunday afternoon to examine the progress that 
was made and to enforce order and decorum among such a 
set of little heathens.” 

It will be seen that Robert Raikes designed “ to check the 
deplorable profanation of the Sabbath,” and it is plain that 
his benevolent heart was moved with pity toward the igno- 
rant, wicked, and wretched children of the poor. He pro- 
posed to elevate them by mental and moral training, learning 
to read being a wise employment of time, and catechetical 
instruction being calculated to give just and needed knowl- 
edge of duty to God and man. To present a fuller view of 
his plan, purpose, and procedure, another Jetter from his own 
pen, said to have been published in the Arminian Magazine, 
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and dated June 5, 1785, is here given because, although it re- 
peats some things concisely, it affords additional information 
on important points. He says: 

“T have not had leisure to give the public an earlier ac- 
count of my plan for a reform of the rising generation by es- 
tablishing schools where poor children may be received upon 
the Sunday, and there engaged in learning to read and to re- 
peat their catechism, or any thing else that may be deemed 
proper to open their minds to a knowledge of their duty to 
God, to their neighbors, and themselves. The utility of an 
establishment of this sort was first suggested by a group of 
miserable little wretches whom I observed one day in the 
street where many people employed in the pin manufactory 
reside. I was expressing my concern to one at their forlorn 
and neglected state, and was told that if I were to pass through 
that street upon Sundays it would shock me indeed to see the 
crowds of children who were spending that sacred day in 
noise and riot, to the extreme annoyance of all decent people. 
I immediately determined to make some little effort to remedy 
the evil. Having found four persons who had been accus- 
tomed to instruct children in reading, I engaged to pay the 
sum they required for receiving and instructing such children 
as I should send to them every Sunday The children were 
to come soon after 10 in the morning, and stay till 12; they 
were to go home and return at 1, and, after reading a lesson, 
they were to be conducted to church. After church they 
were to be employed in repeating the catechism till half after 
5, and then to be dismissed, with an injunction to go home 
without making a noise, and by no means to play in the 
streets. This was the general outline of the regulations. 
With regard to the parents, I went round to remonstrate with 
them on the melancholy consequences that must ensue from 
so fatal a neglect of their children’s morals. They alleged 
that their poverty rendered them incapable of cleaning and 
clothing their children fit to appear either at school or at 
church. But this objection was obviated by a remark that 
if they were clad in a garb fit to appear in the streets, | 
should not think it improper for a school calculated to admit 
the poorest and most neglected. All that I required were 
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clean faces, clean hands, and the hair combed. in other re- 


spects they were to come as their circumstances would admit. 


In a little time the people perceived the advantage. One, or 


two clergymen gave their assistance by going round to the 
schools on the Sunday afternoon to hear the children repeat 
their catechism. This was of great consequence Another 
clergyman hears them their catechism once a quarter publicly 
in church, and rewards their good behavior with some little 
gratuity.” 

The words, in the first part of this letter, “ engaged in learn- 
ing to read and to repeat their catechism, or any thing else 
that may be deemed proper to open their minds to a knowl- 
edge of their duty to God, to their neighbors, and themselves,” 
are very comprehensive and suggestive, and they really con 
tain the germs of whatever has since, during a hundred years 
of reflection and experience, been developed in scope of studies, 
in system of organization, and in power of grand results. In- 
cidentally, the letter connects all the elements of influence 
whose combination and operation exhibit to-day the wide- 
spread prevalence and beneficence of the Sunday-school. It 
may be properly said that Raikes’s idea was threefold, and is 
expressed by the words education or instruction, rescue and duty. 
A little further on in his work, it was found that older per- 
sons became interested and desirous to attend as scholars, and 
they were permitted to do so, and this letter contains the defi- 
nite thoughts of Sabbath observance, good order in society, 


personal good behavior, decency in appearance, competent. 


and careful instruction, church attendance, parental obliga- 


tion, ministerial oversight and assistance, and duty to God, 
our neighbor, and ourselves. The Sunday-school was to be 
the instrument for the expression, exercise, and promotion of 
these great principles and practices. The history subsequently 
shows that they were wonderfully extended, even within a 
very few years after the first establishment of the Gloucester 
schools. Genuine reform began with the beginning of the 
labors of Mrs. King and other pious spirits, who were em- 
ployed in the good cause by Robert Raikes and Rev. Thomas 
Stock. It became a common remark by all intelligent citi- 
zens that decided improvement was shortly perceived in the 
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manners and morals of the people. As the interest in the 


Sunday-school work grew in the nation, the institution re- 
vealed its capabilities of moral power more and more, and 
erelong it was reaching and blessing higher classes of society 
and employing many of the most intelligent, cultivated, and 
devout members of the Church of England and of the non- 
conforming Churches in its beneficent service. 

Recurring again to the agency of Robert Raikes in the 
founding of the Sunday-school as an institution of permanent 
usefulness among men, it is fitting to quote the following 
striking passage from the biography by Gregory: “ Raikes’s 
distinctive honor lies in the fact that, having in common with 
several other kindred spirits perceived the advantages which 
would attend Sunday teaching, he did not content himself, as 
did others, with establishing a school or schools in his own 
neighborhood, but by means of his newspaper and other organs 
of public opinion, he recommended the practice far and wide, 
and never ceased his advocacy till the scheme was generally 
adopted throughout the land. The movement, hitherto un- 
heard of save in a few provincial towns and villages, was by 
him brought into the light of day. In vigorous language, he 
introduced it to all classes of readers. From cottager to king, 
all learned of the new institution through Robert Raikes. 
He raised Sunday. teaching from a fortuitous varity into a 
universal system. He found the practice local—he made it 
national. It is upon this ground that admirers of Raikes 
rest his claim to the honored title of ‘founder of Sunday- 
schools.’” It seems that, for some three years, he was per- 
sonally very earnestly engaged, as far as his other duties al 
lowed, in establishing and aiding schools in his. native city, 
and in villages and parishes around it, so that “it was not 
until Nov. 3, 1783, or more than three years” after his first 
school was begun, he made use of his own paper, the Glou- 
cester Journal, to bring the Sunday-school into general notice. 
Thus, having wisely laid the foundation of the institution, he 
sought to erect the superstructure with the aid of many hands 
and make it permanent, beautiful, graud, and beneficent. His 
own paper literally teemed with articles and short notes on 
the new movement for many years, and other publications, 
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such as the Gentleman's Magazine, the Arminian Magazine, 
the Huropean Magazine, became mediums through which all 
classes of readers learned what was going forward in this 
philanthropic and wonderful work. Very many private let- 
ters were written giving information about it, in answer to 
many personal inquiries addressed to Mr. Raikes, and in five 
years from the date of the first Gloucester school, the Rev. 
Dr. Glasse, a great friend of Raikes and of Sunday-schools, 
estimated that there were 250,000 scholars engaged in them 
in England and Ireland. Leading men in all denominations 
of Christians took hold of the movement and gave it a tre- 
mendous impetus. Bishops of the English Church recom- 
mended it to their clergy, in pastoral letters, and offered sug- 
gestions and drew up regulations for the management of the 
schools. ln 1788 the Bishop of Sarum “ recommended to the 
clergy of his diocese the universal establishment of Sunday- 
schools, and stated that there were already no less than 300,- 
000 scholars in Sunday-schools throughout the kingdom.” 
Mr. Raikes was assured that, in 1787, “the number of poor 
children,” as he expresses himself, “ who were heretofore as 
neglected as the wild ass’s colt, but who are now taken into 
these little seminaries of instruction, amounts to 250,000. In 
the town of Manchester alone the schools contain 5,000.” 
“The Sunday-school Society for Ireland,” organized in 1809, 
reported, in 1825, 1,702 schools and 150,831 scholars under 
its supervision, and the * London Hibernian Society” re- 
ported for the same year 17,145 scholars under its care, in 
that island. The Province of Ulster, the great Presbyterian 
stronghold in Ireland, reported, in 1824, 9,471 teachers and 
125,272 scholars, while the other three provinces in Ireland, 
largely Roman Catholic, had but 31,912 scholars combined. 
So says Lloyd’s “ Life of Raikes.” It is said that John Wes- 
ley, in 1784, wrote these interesting words: “I find these 
schools springing up wherever I go. Perhaps God may have 
a deeper end therein ‘than men are aware of. Who knows but 
some of these schools may become nurseries for Christians ?” 
In 1787 Mr. Wesley expressed his belief that the Sunday- 
schools would be “one great means of reviving religion 
throughout the kingdom.” He encouraged the cause every- 
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where he went. The noted Rev. Rowland Hill is credited 
with having opened the tirst Sunday-school in London, in his 
congregation at Surrey Chapel, in 1784. Poets, like Cowper 
and Montgomery; political economists, as Adam Smith, au- 
thor of “ Wealth of Nations”; statesmen and highest Church 
dignitaries; noble women, and even the royal family of Eng- 
land, gave countenance and encouragement to the Sunday- 
schoo! cause, in the belief that it would accomplish vast re- 
sults of good among the people. This remarkable expression 
is attributed to Adam Smith: “ No plan has promised to ef 
fect a change of manners with equal ease and simplicity since 
the days of the apostles.” 

When Robert Raikes established his schools, he paid for 
the tuition imparted in them, and the plan of employing paid 
teachers continued for several years; indeed, it was not wholly 
surrendered before the early part of the present century, and 
many thousand dollars were spent in this way. The piety 
and poverty of Churches combined very early, as early as 
1784 or 1785, to introduce voluntary services in the schools, 
and this practice gradually became the prevailing rule, until, 
at length, no Sunday-school teachers were paid for their la 
bors. The Wesleyans were among the first, if not the very 
firat, to bestow their earnest care upon the minds and hearts 
of the young with only the spiritual and moral rewards in 
view. The methods of teaching were very simple, and the 
books used were few and imperfect, except the Bible, the 
reading of which was restricted by the necessities of the case, 
as few Bibles could be had at that day. The British and For- 
eign Bible Society was not organized until 1804. Besides 
learning to read and practicing in reading, the scholars re- 
cited New Testament lessons and portions ot the Church 
catechism, and repeated from memory Dr. Watts’s hymns, 
etc. Mr. Raikes published little books for the use of scholars 
coutaining various exercises which were useful, and he often 
made presents of Bibles to worthy youths who seemed to ex- 
cel others in progress and deportment. The idea of rudi- 
mental literary training has never wholly departed from the 
work of Sunday-schools to this day, particularly in mission 
labors in new and thinly inhabited regions of country, and in 

20 
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city work among the very ignorant and poor. The Sunday- 
schools in Raikes’s time were held in places entirely separate 
from the church-houses until necessity and growing appre- 
hension of their moral power led the way for a general change 
of practice, although decided opposition was awakened to the 
use of the churches in many places. Eventually, a more thor- 
oughly detined conception of the relation of the Church to 
the school bore down all opposition, and the churches and 
chapels were recognized as preéminently the proper places 
for the gathering of the schools. This result was doubtless 
logically gained by Raikes’s plan of having the scholars led 
to the church for the benefit of public worship, and, also, 
from the monthly public catechising of the scholars in the 
church. Some of the ministers were deeply interested in the 


earliest schools, and at the suggestion of one of them, it is 
said, Mr. Raikes improved upon his original plan, and had 
‘the children led to church by the teachers. During the week, 
Mr. Raikes often made visits to the homes of the scholars to 
inquire after them and show his deep interest in them, which 


had a fine effect upon both parents and children. At various 
times and in ways without number, he gave little presents and 
did other things which drew the young around him and made 
success surer and better. The observant worker of to-day 
sees in all these proceedings of the founder of Sunday-schools 
the germinal thoughts of the wonderful developments of our 
own age. Accounts, given in curreut periodicals, of marvel- 
ous successes in different departments of the glorious work, 
in these United States, sound very much like the distant but\ 
increased and intensified power of the principles and practices 
of the early days of the Sunday-school. Robert Raikes never 
dreamed of the outgrowth of his simple and humble institu- 
tion, it is to be presumed, but there is direct sequence from 
his time and methods to the present expansion and intensity 
of influence. The deep and true purpose of the work was 
apprehended and appreciated by the Church of Christ, and it 
was favored and promoted accordingly. Excrescences upon 
the substantial body of the cause have been naturally and 
wisely removed by the skill and patience of the succeeding 
laborers for its welfare, and that which is permanently valua- 
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ble and generally useful has been preserved, strength: 

and enlarged in scope and power. In 1784 the Rev, W. E] 
chaplain to the Earl Ducie, both of whom took much in 

est in the Sunday-schools, wrete some rules for the gov 
ment of certain schools which made study of the catechi 
reading of the Scriptures, regular attendance at public w 
ship in church, examinations, and expositions of doctri 
antl other parts of the catechism, as well as teaching to re 
the duty of those who attended. One regulation in the Tet 
bury schools was this: “ That nothing whatever be taught in 
the schools but what is suited immediately to the design of 
the Sabbath and preserving young people from idleness, im- 
morality, and ignorance.” Stock and Raikes had already 
prepared and put in force similar rules in their immediate 
work in Gloucester. We thus see that order and system 
were gradually growing in the conduct of Sunday-schools, 
and definiteness given to its methods and aims. There was 
great want of books and other helps in the work, and this 
want was universal. Earnest men and women were thought- 
fully but slowly developing the true needs and character of 
the institution, and endeavoring to provide suitable supplies 
of literature. To give an idea of the attempts made, it may 
be mentioned that a noted traveler, but pious man of that 
day, Mr. Jonas Hanson, compiled and published a little book 
which he called “A Comprehensive, Sentimental Book for 


Scholars Learning in Sunday-schools, containing the alphabet, 
r 


numbers, spelling, moral and religious lessons, lectures, sto- 


= 


ries, and prayers suited to the growing powers of children, 
and for the advancing in happiness of the rising generation.” 
Individual exertions of this kind could meet but part of the 
large and growing demand for books, and union of effort be- 
came a necessity. 

A conscientious Christian, Mr. William Fox, who was a fast 
friend of Kaikes, saw the need of united effort in the work of 
organizing new schools and encouraging and maintaining 
those already established, and he proposed the formation of a 
society for the purpose. Being strongly encouraged by Mr 
Raikes and others, Mr. Fox organized, in August, 1785, the 
“Society for the Establishment and Support of Sunday- 
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schools throughout the kingdom of Great Britain.” This 
was doubtless the first organization of the kind ever made. 
Mr. Fox had a grand thought and desire, and this was “ that 
every person in the world might be taught to read the Bible.” 
His society was productive of*extensive good, having in ten 
years founded many schools, and distributed 91,915 spelling- 
books, 24.232 Testaments, and 5,360 Bibles, in 1,012 schools, 
containing 65,000 scholars, besides expending much money in 
paying teachers. Between 1786 and 1800, it expended $20,000 
in employing teachers in the schools. Paid service of teach- 
ers became difficult and burdensome, and was eventually 
abandoned, and, by the year 1803, such had been the growth 
and influence of Sunday-schools in the kingdom of Great 
Britain, that the London Sunday-school Union was organized, 
and it became the recognized and powerful leader in the main- 
tenance and extension of the cause. That society is to-day a 
great center of light and might, and none can tell how far 
reaching and beneficent has been and is its work in the whole 
world. In 1795, owing to the spread of Sunday-schools into 
Scotland in preceding years, there existed the “ Edinburgh 
Gratis Sabbath-school Society,’ which promoted the institu- 
tion in the land of the sturdy Scots. The rising tide «f edu- 
cation and religious culture developed the “ Religious Tract 
Society ” in London, in 1799, an instrumentality which has 


published and distributed a very large amount of the very 


best juvenile and general religious literature in Christendom. 
The spread of Sunday-schools into Wales, in 1785, and subse- 
quent years, is claimed to have been, indirectly and singularly, 
the cause of the formation of the “ British and Foreign Bible 
Society,” in 1804, which has become the most powerful agent, 
in the history*of the Church, in the translation, publication, 
and dissemination of the Word of God. The Rev. Thomas 
Charles, who introduced Sunday-schools into Wales, found, 
in a few years, that the demand for the Bible in Welsh was 
greatly beyond the supply. The Welsh grasped the Sunday- 
school idea with a vigor that early brought old and young 
into the schools, and the glorious soubriq (ét has long been ac- 
corded to Wales of “the land of Sunday-schools.” It is re- 


corded that Mr. Charles, whose heart was fully enlisted in 
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behalf of his people, was deeply impressed and aroused by) 
little incident which oecurred as he was once w alking 
streets of Bala, where he resided. He met a littl 


Tr 


attended his ministry, and he asked her to repeat th 

his sermon of the preceding Sabbath. She did not an 
him, but looked confused. When pressed with his req 

she wept and said: “ The weather has been so bad, sir, th 
could not get to read the Bible.” Much surprised at this an 
swer, Mr. Charles found that there was no Bible at he: me 
or among her friends, and the child was in the habit of going 
every week, seven miles across the hilly country, to read t 
Welsh Bible in the home of some person who owned 

Her special purpose was to read the chapter which contained 
the minister’s text of the previous Sabbath. Mr. Charles was, 
of course, tenderly touched, and, on his next visit to London, 
he urged the friends of Christ whom he met to form a Bible 
society for Wales. The suggestion was improved upon, and 
the great society above mentioned was organized, not for the 
principality of Wales only, but for all the world. 

In England the establishment of Sunday-scbools has been 
acknowledged by leading educators and politicians, we are 
told, as not only precedent to, but causative of, the rise of 
public schoois by liberal legislation in Parliament. The prin- 
ciple that prevention is better than punishment, had such sig- 
nal and impressive illustration in the work of the widespread 
Sunday-schools, that it led to an educational system for the 
people under the direction and at the expense of the govern- 


ment. This grand result is but one of the many incidental 


benefits conferred on mankind by the institution whose cen- 
tennial observance we are considering. It has aided in arous- 
ing the intellect and energies of vast multitudes of people, 
and in directing them into the wisest channels of duty and 
usefulness. It has taught myriads of men and women that 
they have a sphere of labor, amidst the countless throngs of 
needy human souls, and pointed out the nature, the extent, 
and the place of individual activity. It has harmonized the 
efforts of individual toilers, defined with clearness and force 
their community of interests and aims, kindled their zeal ac- 
ording to a heavenly wisdom, deepened their experience and 
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appreciation of the worth of the life on earth, and heightened 
their estimate of the ultimate results of buman labor in spirit- 
ual things done for that life that lies within the realm of im- 
mortality. As a moral educator, on the social and secular 
side of man’s nature and relations, the Sunday-school has ac- 
complished a splendid work. Who can tell how far it has 
gone in the civilization of untutored bodies of people, from 
the day of its early triumphs in the pin manufactory district 
of Gloucester, and amidst the ragged rabble of Painswick, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Stockport, England, to the day of its 
last, beautiful, and happy successes in the prairie and forest 
wilds of our Western States, and amid the thick and seething 
crowds of our great American cities? The Sunday-school is, 
in fact, one of the best promoters of intelligence, good order, 
and progress in society, and thereby one of the strongest pil- 
lars of civil government. It inculcates all those great prin- 
ciples of right and duty which give stability to the State, pro- 
mote peace and prosperity among men, enforce our obligations 
to God, and work out the highest examples of excellency in 
human character. From these weighty considerations, it is 
evident that every good citizen of the country, as well as 
every Christian man, should give countenance and aid to the 
Sunday-school cause. It is true, very largely, that intelligent 
and worthy men, who are not members of the Christian 
Churches, see its happy fruits, and they are disposed to give 


it approbation and assistance ; indeed, many such are at work 


in the cause itself. 

As the Sunday-school arose in Protestant England, so it, 
grew and flourished there, and in Wales, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, under the great principles of Protestant faith and life in 
religion. The continent of Europe was so firmly held in the 
bondage of old, civil, political, and social institutions adverse 
to the free and elevating character of the Sunday-school, and 
the conservative and despotic ideas and rules of the established 
Churches under European governments were so strongly op- 
posed to any innovations looking to the uplifting of the masses 
of men, that the noble institution founded by Robert Raikes 
obtained no footing and made no progress there of which the 
historian can speak with pleasure and approbation. Only 
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within a decade of years have the grand movements and mo- 
mentous results of Sunday-school labors stirred the people of 
Germany, France, Sweden, and Italy to any considerable and 
hopeful extent. A better day seems to have dawned upon 
those lands of power and large population, and the Christian 
heart rejoices in the prospect of the future wide establishment 
of this heaven-blessed instrumentality in the instruction and 
salvation of our race, amidst the moss-grown cathedrals and 
moldering palaces of the old kingdoms, empires, and republics 
of Europe. 

A most remarkable wave of refluent influence in Sunday- 
school work was started a few years ago in this country, 
through the zeal, wisdom, and liberality of Mr. Albert Wood- 
ruff, of Brooklyn, New York. Having traveled in Europe 
and beheld the great destitutions in that vast field of labor, 
his heart was enlisted to do something to supply the want of 
spiritual instruction. Being thoroughly informed as to the 
work and methods of the American Sunday-school Union 
and similar institutions, after much prayer and thought he 


organized the “ Foreign Sunday-school Association ” upon a 


peculiar plan. Its design was to promote the opening of 
Sunday-schools throughout Europe. Its officers, of which 
Mr. Woodruff is President, receive no salary, and they are 
nearly all Christian women ot Brooklyn. Their offices are 
rooms in their own residences, and by correspondence with 
pious men and women of various nationalities, they have suc- 
ceeded in arousing much interest in this work and establish- 
ing many schools. They had directions for organizing and 
conducting Sunday-schools translated into various languages 
to aid those who would undertake the introduction of the in- 
stitution into the several countries. Wherever they could 
find a pious pastor or earnest member of any Protestant body 
who could be induced to help the cause, they forwarded in- 
structions and words of encouragement, and they promoted 
the publication -of suitable papers in a number of tongues. 
In fact, it appears that the good work has extended beyond 
Europe, for they have aided in bringing out periodical papers 
“in Chinese, Japanese, Spanish, Portuguese, Greek, German, 
Italian, and French.” The extent of the Association's labors 





_ 
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cannot now be fully stated, but, more than a year ago, it re- 
ported the following statistics: Italy—schools, 160; x holars, 
65,000. Spain—schools, 100; scholars, 3,500 France— 
schools, 1,082; teachers, 2,000; scholars, 50,000. Syrna— 
schools, 24. Japan—schools, 40 Portugal —schools, 30. 
German Switzerland — schools, 405. Germany — schools, 
1,977; teachers, 8,325; scholars, 162,257. Its future is bright. 

If the Sunday-school did not extend eastward into the con- 
tinent of Europe in Raikes’s day, it did go westward with the 
march of empire, and it is but truth and justice to say that, 
in America, it has achieved its largest, grandest, and most 
triumphant success. Very shortly after the opening of the 
first English schools, many pious hearts in this country be- 
came deeply impressed with the need and value of such an 
instrument for good, and, although the United States had 
just emerged from the war of independence, with shattered 
fortunes and much poverty everywhere, the spiritual energies 
ot the Church were arousing themselves to the fearful conflict 


with infidelity, ignorance, and prevailing wickedness. Good 


men of nearly all denominations were anxious to lay hold of 


effective remedies for existing disorders, and to lead the peo- 
ple to intelligence, virtue, and religion. The want of relig- 
ious newspapers and periodicals in that day, in which records 
of current events of spiritual importance would have been 
made and thus kept for posterity’s information, is doubtless 
to be considered one great reason why we have very little 
knowledge of the organization and extension of Sunday- 
schools before the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Other causes operated against rapid progress in the work, 
such as the sparsely settled condition of the country and the 
necessity which long pressed the people so much in the direc- 
tion of their material interests, leaving little time or ability 
for Christian enterprise, except in the narrow but regular 
channels of ordinary Church-service. But, if the political 
affairs of the land had their Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
Franklin, Madison, and others, the religious interests had 
wise and zealous defenders and promoters, such as Timothy 
Dwight, Bishop White, the apostolic Francis Asbury, and 
men of similar cast and power. Francis Asbury is said to 
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have instituted a Sunday-school in Hanover county, Virginia, 


in 1783, according to one writer, but in 1786 according to an- 


‘ 


other. He gave his earnest ap] robation to the work of es 


tablishing the Sunday-school wherever he labored, and Cand- 
ler’s “ History of Sunday-schools” says that he presided over 
a Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which was 
held in Charleston, South Carolina, in February, 1790, which 
“took strong and high ground for Sunday-schools.’ That 
Conference adopted a plan and an accompanying resolution 
which said, “ Let us labor,.as the heart and soul of one man, 


to establish Sunday-schools in or near the place of public 


worship.” In those schools free teaching was to be given 
both in “ learning and piety.” This action was probably the 
first authoritative, general Church action ever taken on this 
great question. The spirit of Wesley and Asbury toward this 
cause was infused into the Church which they were so promi 
nently instrumental in organizing, and their followers have 
always wisely maintained the position of their noble leaders, 
so that the two great Methodist bodies, North and South, 
have considerably more than 2,000,000 of persons in their 
Sunday-schools to-day. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
alone has over 20,000 schools, about 330,000 officers and 
teachers, and 1,538,000 scholars, under the leadership of John 
H. Vincent, the greatest Sunday-school commander of the 
age. 

Ditterent Christian denominations early began to value the 
new institution in our country, and here and there organized 
individual schools. Developments of common interest and 
want led to consultation and mutual encouragement, and 
then to the more rapid and permanent growth of the cause. 
In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, such a degree of enthusiasm 
and codperation had been created, that, in 1791, a local union 
was effected, and “ The First Day, or Sunday-school Society,” 
was organized, composed of members of various Churches, 
with the excellent Bishop White, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as President. This society is regarded as the era of 


permanency in the institution of the Sunday-school in the 
United States, having, it is claimed, greatly promoted the 


extension of the cause, “establishing Sunday-schools far 
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South as well as in Pennsylvania and the neighboring States.” 
“Tt also gave rise to numerous other societies of a more local 
character.”* Subsequently, in Philadelphia, New York, and 
other cities, many Sunday-school unions were formed com- 
posed of active workers and thinkers of various denomina- 
tions, and, finally, these efforts culminated in a general desire 
for a great national organization which should command the 
attention and harmonize the views and labors of all friends of 
the cause throughout our vast country. This glorious con- 
summation was realized after considerable delay, it would 
seem to us of the present day, but the delay was wise and ef- 
fectual in its products; for it so fully prepared the way by 
thorough investigation of the whole field of practical work 
and its contingencies, that when the American Sunday-schoo! 
Union was organized on May 25, 1824, its foundations were 
laid of svlid materials— broad, deep, and strong. This society 
was the outgrowth of grand principles and facts in the relig- 
ious life of American and British Christianity, and, without 
doubt, it is the most powerful agency of its kind ever insti- 
tuted for the spread of God’s truth through the Sunday- 
school. Very many streams of influence came to a beautiful, 
bright, wide, and mighty confluence in its permanent organi- 
zation. The current of that majestic stream, which was the 
resultant of all the confluent tributaries, has been sweeping 
onward with increasing force for over fifty-seven years, and 
bearing most marvelous and precious freightage of immortal 
interests upon its broad bosom. To drop the figure of speech, 
let it be understood that much counsel, many prayers, liberal 
views, and firm purposes in many strong hearts and brains, 
combined to give the cause of true religion and the welfare 
of society a tremendous impetus in the establishment and 
work of the “American Sunday-school Union.” During 
fifty-six years of its existence, it has organized about 68,000 
Sunday-schools, with nearly 440,000 officers and teachers, and 
well-nigh 3,000,000 of scholars. Its missionary work has cost 
more than $2,000,000, and it has issued books, papers, and all 
manner of Sunday-school literature and other supplies to the 
amount of $6,000,000 or $8,000,000 more. It is said that 


*See “A Century of Sunday-school Work,” “History of Sunday-schools,”’ etc 
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2,000 Christian churches have originated from the labors of 
its hundreds of missionaries. There is at present no more 
vigorous, effective, or wide-awake institution in this stirring 
land than this old society. Its Sunday-school question-books 
of a former time were at the very head of the list of such 
works in the world, and its hand-books of lessons and various 
leaves, weekly, monthly, and quarterly papers, and its long 
catalogue of religious books adapted to Sunday-schoo] and 
general reading, are unsurpassed in the sphere of its vast and 
growing usefulness. By personal efforts of devoted mission- 
aries, and by a rich, varied, and extensive literature, it pro- 
poses to labor for “the best interests, not of one, but of every 
rank and class—men, women, and children—within our gates, 
within a field of labor extending from Florida to Michigan, 
and from ocean to ocean.” 

Since ite organization, varions Christian bodies have created 
similar organizations, or established departments in their 
general operations by boards, to carry forward the peculiar 
work of the Sunday-school in a denominational line, and 
much money, effort, and zea] have been given to promote the 
cause. Hlappy and enlarged results have come from these 
denominational labors in the creation and dissemination of 
suitable literature and in the establishment and maintenance 
of Sunday-schools. Myriads of conversions to Christ have 
been reported as secured through these consecrated instru- 
mentalities, and still the cause expands in territorial dimen- 
sions and grows in spiritual power and importance. No 
Christian Church in America, of Protestant faith, which has 
any real life and aggressiveness among men, has failed to 
take decisive ground in favor of the Sunday-school, and to 
make it one of the special objects of care, of encouragement, 
and of systematic report, along with all other departments of 
its beneficent labors for human welfare. Publishing boards, 
companies, and committees, and individual publishers, beyond 
number almost, have arisen and disseminated over the land, 
into every State and territory, a literature which, for variety, 
gradation, adaptation, and beauty, is the admiration and 
pleasure of all Christian people. It is simply impossible to 
tell the extent to which the thought, research, travel, and 
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money if the Church have gone in every department of 
needed study, ‘ommentaries of the highest character have 
been written expressly for the uses of the Sunday-school. 
Works on archeology, manners, and customs, biography, 
geography, evidences of Cl ristianity and of the divine origin 
of the Bible, biblical interpretation and exegesis, and upon 
all other collateral branches of Christian investigation, and 
these, too, of great variety and power, have been issued from 
numberless presses in all parts of our country, and found their 
way into the hands and libraries of millions of teachers, pa- 
rents, and scholars in our Sunday-schools and families. If 
the scientific and infidel thinkers and writers of America 


have been busy, so bave the Christian authors and workers, 


and no sphere of knowledge has been avoided or left to the 


undisputed possession of the enemies of the cross of Christ. 
It has now come to pass that whatever difficulty may arise 
before the mind of a teacher or scholar in a Sunday-school, 
no matter what its nature, there is a reasonable hope of its 
entire removal through the learned, critical, and exhaustive 
studies of men who have traversed the whole globe of thought 
and knowledge in the interest of Christian faith. The Sun- 
day-school has stimulated the intellectual life of the Church 
beyond computation, and produced an incalculable amount 
of invaluable learning. 

It was but natural that the stress of this mighty spiritual 
force, in the direction of coéperative action, should not be 
wholly wasted upon organizations which would merely secure 
the forma! establishment and maintenance of multiphed num- 
bers of schools, and produce a multitorm literature adapted 
to their service, but, by the law of true progress, it should 
certainly seek the development of the best principles of faith, 
the attainment of the most excellent methods of communica- 
tion of truth, and the inspiration and permanence of a holy 
enthusiasm. The legitimate growth of the Sunday -school 


idea has, therefore, stirred the profoundest depths of individ- 
ual hearts with questions, such questions as these: “ W hat is 
the Sunday-school?” “ What is the true design of the Sunday- 
school?” “ What is the proper preparation for work in Sun- 


day-schools?”’ “ What is the future of the Sunday-school ?” 
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The gravity of these inquiries and similar ones has led con- 
scientious men and women to seek best possible answers, and 
they have felt incompetent to the task of satisfactorily re- 
sponding, without correspondence of views, with other work- 
ers of experience and observation. The result has been that, 
as in the case of the earlier stages of the work when earnest 
minds consulted as to the propriety of the institution itself, 
and then as to the necessity of societies and unions to extend 
it and furnish it, thoughtful persons have met by appoint- 
ment in institutes, conventions, and grand assemblies to pro- 
pound the weighty questions to each other, to search for the 
most complete and comprehensive answers, and to strengthen 
each other, by the infusion into each other’s minds, of the 
strongest reasons for their views and conclusions. Commit- 
tees of high ecclesiastical bodies have dwelt long and seriously 
on the idea of the Sunday-school, as to its scope, methods, 
objects, and relations, and those bodies themselves have given 
many hours in succession to evolve the full and unquestion- 
able theory of the school in the clearest light of Scripture, of 
reason, and of most trustworthy experience. The definitions 
which have been arrived at after long years of gradual devel- 
opment, are fraught with interests of immense importance. 
The General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, in 1878, unanimously declared that “the definition, 
which most fitly and adequately represents the scope, rela- 
tions, and obligations of the Sabbath-school, is that it is the 
Church, in its capacity as spiritual instructor, engaged in 
teaching all of its members, both old and young, and all other 
persons who come under its influence, the knowledge of God’s 
word.” Another definition of a kindred nature is found in 
Dr. John H, Vincent’s “ Normal Guide,” copyrighted in 1880, 
just one hundred years from Robert Raikes’s first organiza- 
tion, as follows: “The Sabbath-school is that department of 
the Church of Christ in which the Word of Christ is taught 
for the purpose of bringing souls to Christ and of building up 
sculs in Christ.” The latter definition presents the fuller 
view, because it answers two questions—the nature and the 
design of the Sunday-school—instead of the one proposed by 
the former, but the former is the more satisfactory reply to 
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the question, “ What is the Sunday-school?” because it leaves 
a clearer idea in the mind as to the nature of the school. 
These important tear hings on this subject, which are but ex- 
amples of the prevailing views and convictions of the Chris- 
tian Church in America, forcibly suggest the parable of “ the 
mustard-seed,” by which our Lord so beautifully set forth the 


wonderful growth of his kingdom from almost nothing to 
something very mighty and widely spread abroad. Think 
of Mrs. King and that first little Gloucester school, in 1780, 
as defined and purposed by Robert Raikes, and then think of 
a typical school of to-day and its accepted character and defi- 


nition, and “the mustard-seed”’ and the wide-spreading tree, 
sheltering many birds of the air, appear distinctly before us! 
The germinal ideas of instruction, rescue, duty, have taken 
deep root downward, and expanded upward and outward, 
until the greatness of the tree is a wonder and a joy to mill- 
ions. 

The growing conviction in devout minds heartily enlisted 
in the cause that Divine Providence had originated and 
blessed the Sunday-school, and designed it as a most favored 
and comprehensive means to develop the piety and activity 
of the whole Church, has intensified the faith and zeal of 
very mauy, deepened the desire for enlarged usefulness, and 
devised liberal things in the conveniences and accommoda- 
tions afforded to the benign work. Ih its origiu it appeared 
almost as a homeless, houseless orphan, dependent on the 
charity of private persons for a place and sustenance, but the 
progress of the century has witnessed its complete adoption 
into the family of God on earth, and the impartation to it\of 
the spirit, immunities, and blessings of the home of Christ, 
the Christian Church. Not only are the chapelsand churches 
of Christian congregations freely used for the services of the 
Sunday-school, but some of the noblest structures now 
«levoted to the labors of the people of God were wisely and 
specially designed by capable architects, and erected and 
amply furnished by munificent friends, for the express pur- 
pose of giving every practicable accommodation to the 
various departments of the schools. Take, for illustration, 
the building, costiug many thousand dollars, erected for the 
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use of the Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-schoo 


yhia. [It is beautifully complete in every app 
} I PI 


having an auditorium which, in its fullest extent, 
ably hold three thousand persons, with perfect 
arrangements for its classes, separate class-rooms for pri 
intermediate, and advanced scholars, and a wondertu 
nection and adaptation of the parts to the whole. 
facility is afforded for imparting and receiving the know 
of God’s Word which the piety, skill, and liberality 
Christians could devise. The school numbers more t!} 
twenty-one hundred scholars, and it is said that in 1876 
during the great Centennial Exposition in honor of Amer 
can independence, on one Sabbath there were three thousand 
visitors to the school. John Wanamaker, the head of one 
of the largest business houses in the United States, is the 
superintendent of that school, and the system and order and 
success of his spiritual work seem to be coérdinate wit! 
those of his vast secular affairs. Bethany Sunday-schoo! is 
known in all lands as a center of religious light and power 
for the blessing of multitudes. While there are not very 
many so favored as Bethany, there are many schools whose 
accommodations are most elegant and fully commensurate 
with all reasonable wants. 

Among the many acts of great signiticance in the later 
history of the Sunday-schools of our country, those should 
be recorded with care where individuals of large financial 
ability and much wealth have made grand gifts to the cause. 
Of course, it is the contributions of the many thousands of 
its friends over all the laud that really keeps the cause mov- 
ing forward with power and success, but the growth and 
spiritual force of this institution is remarkably illustrated by 
such gifts as that of a devoted Pennsylvania Christian woman 
who, a year or more ago, gave thirty thousand dollars to 
promote it. ‘Many such gifts have been made and numerous 
repetitions may be expected in future. Donations to the 
various Sunday-school Unions and Societies are frequent. 
It is said that twenty thousand dollars were given by one 
person to the American Sunday-school Union and one hun- 


+ 


dred thousand by another to the same noble institution for 
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its great missionary work. The most munificent benefaction 
yet made to one Sunday-school, as far as known, was that of 
David Sinton, of Cincinnati, who gave one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the great Bethel mission school of that city. 
The Rev. Thomas Lea has been in charge of that immense 
work for years, and it is said to be the largest Sunday-school 
on the continent, numbering between three thousand and four 
thousand members. It is of that remarkable class of mission 
schools which, in our principal cities, have gathered ip tens 
of thousands of the poorest people under the beneficent 
influence of the gospel. To them the rich and abounding 
charity of the Church has extended in manifold and contin- 
uous favors, and the example of David Sinton may be pro- 


ductive of yet grander things. 

Touching upon so many points of interest in the centenary 
of Sunday-schools, this sketch would be incomplete without 
a glance at least at such features as the organic growth from 


one teacher and one class, with restrictions as to age, to 
many teachers and classes without limit up and down the 
scale; the development of the convention system from little 
to great things; the evolution of the purely biblical idea in 
the text-books of the schools; the expansion of the idea of 
study, so desultory, so slight, so little productive at first, but 
so systematic, so thorough, so rich in fruits at length; the 
marked progress in Sunday-school methods, introducing 
teachers’ meetings, black-board exercises, maps, charts, 
review diagrams, chronological tables, improved Bibles, nor- 
mal classes, etc.; the numerical expansion to the present 
marvelous extent of the Sunday-school in the world x the 
delightful rise and prevalence of Sunday-school music; and 
the introduction anc: adoption of the International Series of 
uniform Scripturai lessons. The length to which this sketch 
has easily grown already makes it necessary to condense the 
statement on all these points and leave the reader to look up 
the facts at large. 

It is said that Robert Owen, of New Lanark, Scotland, 
introduced an “infant class” into his school in 1816, and 
afterwards the primary became an integral department of 


all Sunday-schools. This was followed by “the Bible class,” 
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composed of elderly persons up to the oldest, and about 
1830, in this country, it became the prevailing thought with 
ardent workers that neither age nor sex, neither wisdom nor 
ignorance, neither riches nor poverty, neither high station 
nor greatest obscurity must be considered a bar to member- 
ship in this school of Christ. It is not wonderful then that 
“the bark-pealers” of Vermont and the savans of Boston, 
the miserable denizens of the Five Points and the millionaires 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, are to be found in the work of 
the Sunday-schools. Heads of the noblest families of Eng- 
lish aristocracy and ladies of highest rank are engaged in 
teaching in this glorious school of Jesus, at the same time 
that dusky sons and daughters of Africa, from the lowly 
homes of the South, regularly meet and greet their happy 
classes in humble church-houses. In an address on the 
Raikes Centenary before the New Jersey Sunday-school 
Association in November, 1880, after his return from Lon- 
don, Hon. John Hill said, “ At Lambeth twenty thousand 
children were in procession. . . . As they passed around 
to salute the Prince of Wales, and as he received them, there 
was Mrs. Gladstone (wife of the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land) at the head of her Bible class, marching with the rest 
through the mud and through the rain. She walked up to 
the stund and took the Prince by the hand, and hurried back 
to the procession to take her place with the rest. There 
were mauy other leading people with their classes and at 
the head of their Sunday-schools, showing to the great gath- 
ering present that they were interested in this work.” Cau- 


casian and Mongolian, Malay, African, and Indian peoples 


alike are gathered into this school, and race is no more a 
hindrance than other accidents and incidents of human life. 
The Sunday-school is Christ’s school for man, without limit 
or circumscription. The reason for this may be given in the 
one fact that years since, the full, clear doctrine has been 
accepted that the Bible, God’s holy Word, is the great tezt- 
book of the Sunday-school. No book must be allowed com- 
petition with it. It must stand as the one source whence 
divine light streams into human minds to lead sinners of all 
races to Jesus and all Christians to heaven. Every single 
VOL. Il, No. 3.—21. 
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soul needs God’s precious, saving truth, and, therefore, every 
soul should be in the school where it is imparted 

In few words, let it be recorded that the Sunday-schoo 
convention idea was conceived in the burning intellect 
some worker about the time the full-grown thought of union 
effort appeared before men as a reality, presumably fifty o1 
more yearsago. Where, n, and by whom the first con- 
vention was held cannot here » stated, but credible | istory 
informs us that on the comme 101 f the American 
Sunday school Un 
vention was 
composed 
teen States 
distinguished Theod 
The seeond National 
adel phia, May 22, 183: 
Willard Halli, of De 
delphia, Feb. 22, 1859, 
sylvania, as presid 
in Newark, 
Georg St rt, of nusyivania. 


- Nat ( - On ntion met under the 


est auspic in Indianapolis, liana, April 16, 1872; and 


Philip G. Gillett, LL.D., of inois, was its President. By 
the action of ] ‘ _ the next genera meeting al 
apy eeear: itives of tl v-scnhool Cause Was denominated 
‘International.’ at whicl elegates from “the Sunday 
schoo] associations the British - Pr 3” wereNto be 
received und admittes all rights and immunities. Thus 
was ali j Luslon en, strictly in accord with the 
splendid logi nts. The first International Sunday- 
schoo! Cx nvention wa ie] tn Baltimore, begint ng M LN ae. 
1875, and its president was Rev, George A. Peltz, of New 
Jersey. Four hundred and sixty-three delegates were pres- 
ent from twenty-seven States, the District of Columbia, and 
three Provinces of Canada. It was an occasion of great 
intellectual power and spiritual enthusiasm. The second 


International Sunday-school Convention assembled in At- 


*See Trumbull’s “ Historical Introduction.”’ 
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lanta, Georgia, April 17, 1878, and elected Gov \ 

quitt of that State president. There was a repres 

of four hundred and fifty-seven delegates from thi 
States and Territories and two Canadian Provir 

spirit of these great assemblages was grandly 

aud full of promise for the future. In furthera 
expanding thought of the work, the Atlanta Cor 
veted, with great applause, that the next Internat 
Sunday-school Convention shall be held in Toronto, C 

in 1881, and the Executive Committee has appointed 
92-24 as the exact time. In addition, the commit 
extended the call’ to other countries. inviting del wate 
Sunday-schools of all lands, thus adding nation to nation 
afid making the representation thoroughly ‘i nternationa 
These conventions are triennial. 

Sunday-school institutes and conventions are being held by 
union of efforts on the part of Christians in al! the States 
and Territories, from a village or town or civil district up to 
a State gathering; ecclesiastical judicatures of all sizes are 
holding them, and permanency is sought to be given to this 
valuable cooperative idea by effective organizations, thor 
oughly ottivered, which meet once or oftener in each year. 
and keep the glorious cause before the people’s minds. It is 
said that five thousand conventions were held in 1880 in the 
United States alone. 

In juxtaposition with conventions, mention should be mad 
of that grand system of uniform lessons called the * Int 
national Series,’ which the National Convention at India 
apolis, 1872, provided for, and the first seven years of whicl 
ended Dec. 31, 1879. Uniformity as an idea had been growing 
for a long time, but its realization was deferred by various 
difficulties. When it came to the day of its birth it did not 
appear as a feeble and sickly infant. It sprang from the lumi 
ous brain and burning heart of the Indianapolis Convention, 
like the fabled Minerva, full-armed from the head of Jupiter, 
the thunderer. It instantly stood as a giant of unconquer- 
able might in the presence of astonished multitudes, and not 
with brute force to destroy, but with angelic grace and 


power to bless, it strode over the land in its majesty, receiv 
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ing the glad acclaim of innumerable rejoicing hearts. That 
it was the expectancy and the desire of the vast body of 
Christian workers, it is simply necessary to say that, after all 
that could be said against it by manifold critics, when the 
Atlanta Convention came to consider the continuance of the 
system by the appointment of a lesson committee similar to 
that appointed at Indianapolis, there was not a dissenting 
voice, and that grand assembly was swayed by the spirit of 
genuine and joyous enthusiasm. This system of lessons is 
used by millions, and in every country where Christian men 
are found at work in Sunday-schools. Its influence upon the 
character and degree of study done is incalculable. It has 


promoted to a large degree the systematic, accurate, and 


intelligent study of God’s Word. No movement has evar 


eqnualled it in this respect. [t has combined more elements 
of interest and power upon the work than any other plan or 
all other plans together. It has developed a literature as 
various and as rich as the wants of all classes of persons 
demand. It has stimulated the sale of the Bible very greatly, 
especially of what are known as “ Teachers’ Bibles,” Bibles 
with index, concordance, and many tables and helpful appen- 
dixes. Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, in a “ Historical Discourse for 
the American Bible Society in the United States Centennial, 
1876,” says, “ Now that the international Sunday-school les- 
sons have become almost universal, new and continued sup- 
plies of the Word are more than ever required to meet the 
aus; icious wants of the age.” No mind can compute what it 
has accomplished for the enlightenment and salvation of our 
race. This leads the pen to record that as the convention 
produced this beautiful and beneficent system, so in return 
it was the prevalence of the system that made possible and 
wonderfully successful those grand Christian summer gather- 
ings and their equally wonderful work at Sea Grove, Ocean 
Grove, Lake Side, Clear Lake, Thousand Isles, Round Lake, 
and other places, and preéminently at Chautauqua. To see 
from seven thousand to ten thousand persons of all ages, 
from infancy to extreme years, engaged for sixteen days, 
from early morn to nine P. M., in earnest studies of Bible 


truth, of normal courses, of improved methods, of language, 
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@ series of 


of music, and of collateral subjects, and attendin 
theological, philosophical, historical, literary, and scientific 
lectures, under the peculiar impulse of Sunday-school life, is 
to behold what was impossible a generation since, to realize 
something of the onward sweep of the Sunday-school idea, 
and to rejoice in the triumphs of the blessed cause as related 
both to the hundred years gone and the hundred years to 
come. The Chautauqua platform of 1880 cost the manage- 
ment of that kaleidoscopic institution the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. For seven years, beginning the second sum 
mer following the opening of the first seven years of the 
international series of lessons, has that wonderful platform 
been revealing the beauties, the glories, the internal charac- 
ter, the capabilities, and substantial hopes of the Sunday- 
school. And there is no more fitting place than just here to 
make passing notes on that sweet and yet mighty expression 
of Sunday-school life, the music of the epoch, because of its 
happy illustration at Chautauqua. Sitting still for one 
moment to let the ear catch and gather up the volume of one 
of those inspiring songs of the Sunday-school, as it swells to 
the skies In tive thousand voices, led by a choir ot three 
hundred trained singers, the soul feels the exultation of an 
inexpressible joy, and seems as if it surely must be amid the 
vast throng of * harpers harping with their harps” 
the river that divides the terrestrial from the 

the temporal from the eternal. Who are these t 

ing? Little boys and old men, little girls and aged wome: 
youths and young men, maidens and matrons, men 
meridian strength and of all degrees of culture, mingle their 
rapturous notes of praise and gladness in the same simple 
song of the heart. Again we query, Whence are thes 
Answer: New Hampshire joins with Tennessee, Georgia 
unites with Michigan, Pennsylvania harmonizes with Texas, 
Atlantic coast aids Pacific slope, Canada swells with Colo- 
rado, Northern lake-shore helps Southern Gulf line, and 
thus East and West and North and South ascend to God in 
harmony born of love in the Sunday-school. Chautauqua 
music is but the representative epitome of the Sunday-s hool 


world of praise and joy. It is only a solo to innumerable 
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voices. Oh! if the melody falls with such witchery upon 
the willing ear, with its Chautauquan solo of a half myriad 
singers, what must be the grandeur and sweep and majesty 
of that choir of full harmonies when, on a balmy morning in 
May, the millions of Sunday-school voices, gathered into 
their several places, are heard by Jehovah alone as they rise 
in the heavenly heights and mingle with the countless 
angelic notes ot worship! 

[In 1788 John Wesley wrote with rapture of the singing 
of a thousand Sunday-school children in Bolton, England. 
[It seems unaccountable that three quarters of a century 
should pass away from that date before the rise of that 
peculiar, simple form of music known as “ Sunday-school 


music,” which is so happily adapted to the large masses of 


old and young singers alike. It was not until 1859 that that 
gifted man, William B. Bradbury, of New York, first opened 


up to view the powers of children’s songs in his beautiful 
“Golden Series” of Sunday-school music books. W hen 
once revealed to the mind and ear of the Sunday-school 
world the strains were eagerly and easily caught and repeated 
with a grand and sweeping crescendo. Within twenty-two 
years past an incredible revolution has been wrought in 
music, by which probably not less than five hundred differ- 
ent compilations have been published, from Bradbury’s 
* Golden Chain’’ to Dr. Robinson's ** Spiritual Songs for the 
Sunday-school.”” Every month, almost every week, it would 
seem, witnesses the appearance of some new candidate for 
the tavor of Sunday-school singers. A collector of Sumday- 
school music-books undertook to see how many he could 
find, and at Jeast two vears ago he had increased his list to 
two hundred and sixty, or more, of various collections of 
song. During Bradbury’s life, his own books had sold to 
the amount of two millions three hundred and fifty thousand 
copies, and his successors in business, Biglow and Main, 
claim to have sold about four millions five hundred thousand 
copies ot their music books. except ** Gospel Hymns,” of 
which they have sold over eight millions. This gives a total 
sale of Bradbury’s and Biglow and Main’s books of fifteen 


million copies. Adding the probable sales of a large num- 





Qn 
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ber of dealers throughout the United States, and it would be 
safe to say that not less than twenty-five or thirty millions 
of Sunday-school music-books have been sold since 1859 in 
this country alone. These songs have gone around the 
world, not only in the person of “the Singing Pilgrim,” 
Philip Phillips, who sang in a tour entirely around the 
the globe, but in translations of the simple hymns into 
numerous foreign languages, sung to the familiar airs which 
have stirred America and Great Britain from center to cir- 
cumference. Some time since a meeting was held in Tokio, 
Japan, celebrating the translation of the New Testament 
into Japanese, at which “ Hold the Fort” and other pieces 


“were sung in Japanese to the music of their usual tunes.” 


fa hh) 4 . . ° > , 
lo say that Sunday-school music’ is Imperfect, and, therefore, 


to criticize it severely, is easy to do, as many have done, but 
the one thing to be said here is that this music, with its 
sweet, simple hymns, has inspired millions of hearts with 
thoughts and feelings akin to heaven, and accomplished an 
incaleulable amount of good. The tide of music is rolling 
on with increasing volume and happier results, and the out- 
side world is catching and repeating the delightful strains in 
ten thousand places where the grand symphonies and the 


stately measures of the Church are never sung or known. 


Roll on, roll on, O tide of song, 
And let the listening ages heat 
W hat glories to our Christ belong 
‘And to what millions he is dear! 
This review must be closed with an account of the cen- 
tenary celebration in London, and with the appended statis- 
tics down to the latest information... The London Sunday- 
school Union published an invitation to Sunday-schools 
throughout the world to send delegates to a celebration of 
the centenary of Robert Raikes, which should last a week, 
from June 26 to July 3, 1880. No denominational limits or 
national lines were to hinder the success of the grand repre- 
sentative meeting. Eight hundred delegates, two hundred 
of whom were from the United States, assembled in the 


commercial metropolis of the world on June 26, 1880, and 
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were welcomed by Sir Charles Reade, M.P. Fourteen 
nationalities were represented there, the number or difference 
in denominations of Christians not being known because 
not asked for. Some delegates had gone sixteen thousand 
miles to be present. Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
the islands of the Pacific had representative workers in that 
glorious assemblage. Nearly every country in Europe had 
representation, and it was truly a gathering worthy of the 
occasion. Un Sunday the delegates were sent all over Lon- 
don and to many other cities and towns, to address large 
bodies of Sunday-school people. The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don presided at a grand “ public reception in the Old Guild 
Hall,’’ on Monday, 

his high office. By his side sat the Archbishop of Ouanter- 
bury, the Primate of all England, giving entire sanction to 


and he was dressed in the full robes of 


the proceedings and rejoicing in the great work of the 
Sunday-school. Speeches were made by the Archbishop 
and other leading men of England. The Primate said “ that 
this Sunday-school work is of God’s suggestion and of God’s 
direction.” “It was God who directed the work and crowned 
it with success.”’ Leading American workers also made 
addresses, and during the entire series of meetings that fol- 
lowed, American speakers were in the forefront, so that one 
of their number reports that “all through this gathering it 
was evident that America led the world in Sunday-school 
work; her workers were the sharpest, the most advanced, 
the most telling in speeches, the most suggestive, the most 
earnest, the most successful.” Again, he says, “Tt took 
Great Britain, the Continent, the islands of the Pacific to 
balance America in this work,” referring especially to results 
as shown by statistics, more than half the entire Sunday 
school membership of the world being in the United States. 


(See table below.) ‘The exercises of the celebration were 


full of spirit and instruction throughout, in Memorial Hall, 
in Exeter Hall, and at the concerts in Handel and Hayden 
Hall in Crystal Palace. Every day four thousand scholars 


entertained the delegates and an audience of thousands 
besides with thrilling music in Crystal Palace and on the 


terrace in front of it. A great brass band led the choir of 
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a half myriad of children’s voices in the open air singing, 
and the multitude of older people swelled their volume of 
song until the whole district around rang with the praises of 
Jesus. The week’s work of exercises was closed on Satur 
day, July 3, when that grand old Christian, the Earl ot 
Shaftesbury, unveiled a splendid statue of Robert Raikes on 
the Thames Embankment in the presence of an immense 
multitude. The situation of the statue is said to be just 
across the road from Cleopatra’s Needle, and, therefore, is 
very suggestive. The old Earl in his speech remarked ‘that 
the Needle is the representative of the ancient Egyptian 
civilization, while the Raikes statue is the representative I 
the modern Christian civilization.” The tall old obelisk 
stood there cold and stony, coveréd all over with hieroglyph 
ics illegible to all but a few learned men, while Robert 
Raikes in bronze stood upon his high pedestal, holding the 
open Bible in one hand and pointing to it with the other. 
The Word of life from heaven was God’s gift to all the 
world in language easily understood or interpreted. 

Thus did England and the world of Sunday-school peopl: 
recognize the holy work done for mankind by the founder 
of the modern Sunday-school as a permanent institutio 
but the week of meetings was followed by two months 
such exercises with great variety and equal enthusiasm 
throughout the country. The interest was general and deep, 
thousands in many cities joining in processions and attend 
ing the grand gatherings. Of Cardiff in Wales this record 
is made: “Eleven thousand children were in procession, 
business places were shut, the great wharfage was closed up, 
and the citizens, business men of that town, were in their 
places at the head of the great Sunday-school procession, 
doing honor to the cause.” At Brighton in South England, 
in front of the old King’s Palace, where immense meetings 
were held, a bank of beautiful flowers had been so cultivated 
as to say, * Welcome to Brighton.” Nature and art com 
bined to give the centenary observances .a glowing and 
impressive character. 

But the grandest monument. to the honor of the founde: 
of Sunday-schools was exhibited in London when the report 
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of the Statistical Secretary of the International Sunday- 
school Convention was read. This report is appended 
to this sketch of the rise and progress of Sunday-schools, 
and is the most fitting conclusion to the hundred years’ 
review. Since the London Centenary, the indefatigable sec- 
retary, E. Pay son Porter, ot Philadelphia, Pa., has commu- 
nieated to the writer of this sketch that he has found two 
hundred thousand names to be added to the long list of 
workers and scholars presented in June, 1880, and, doubtless, 
when he reports in full to the third International Convention 
in Toronto, Canada, in June, 1881, he will have many thou- 
sands of others to still swell the growing numbers. For this 
wonderful past, this. happy present, and the hopeful future 
of the Sunday-school, to the triune God be all the glory 


rorever. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS 


Compiled from reports presented to the Robert Raikes Centenary 
England, June 28 to July 3, 1880, and estimated for territ 
By E. Payson Porter, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A., St 


ational Sunday-schoo 


Convention for th 


. : 
an Provinces. 


Sunday 


I 

Scotlanc 

Ire land. 
Total ir 


N rway . - 9.600 5 (Mb) 


} 
} 
I 


Sweden : te 100 5.000 150.000 165.000 
Denmark ee O00 O00 19.000 
Germany ? OOO 10,000 200.000 210.000 

f ity of Berli ese sini , 22,000) 
Holland ona iobaniel 1,000 ,.000 100,000 

‘ty OJ Amsaterdan . x0) 

‘ uy Oo Rotterda ‘ er oe O00 
Belgium.. emai 5 ¢ 100 
France.. vcieiiend l. ,, 5.000 

City of Paris Recanal 414 
Switzerland.. : ; ' 5.3 76.260 

French Swizert d 12 36.260 

(ferman Switz a.. re 175 : 4 OOO 
Italy... oa 5 600 O00 10,600 
Spain. ; : LOO O00 8 400 
Portugal . : pasaiiieeniaal 3 100 2? OO0 
In Europe not enumerated above nieces 1 OOM 5.000 16.000 
Persia.. iibaindaciette 272 5.000 3,27 
Other portions of Asia.... eee Dae. 500 35,000 36,500 
Africa budinial Obit oeats 300 5.000 15,300 
Inited States.. beth ? 261 328 6,623,124) 7,509,452 


itish American Provinces...... 5,640 2,912 26,530 JOY 242 


[ 
B 
Other portions of North America 600 ” FOO 25.000 27 FOO 


South America ee sa rs 000 O00 153,000 


ustralia.... , ee L500 1? OOO 100,000 12.000 
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Tasmania... a ; = »200 

New Zealand 000 
Reported in the ; 130 

Hawaiian Islands . eee L300 000 

Other portions of Polynesia.. es 1.500 OOO 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Sunday-School 


Teachers. Scholars Total 


550,001 5.332.815 5, 882,814 
1,772 38,000 39,772 
300 15,000 15,300 

NOrth AMePrica........0ccccccccece ail 931,740 6,974,454 7,906,194 
South America............ aed sie 3,000 150,000 153.000 
Oceania 17,800 170,000 187,800 


Europe 


World ' : 1,504,613 12,680,267 14,184,880 


Great Britain—-Fountain J. Hartley, Statistical Secretary, London (England 
Sunday-school Union 

Sweden— Pastor Dr. Truve, Gottenberg. 

Denmark—Mr. Ussing, Copenhagen. 

Germany—Mr. W. Brockelmann, Heidelberg. 

Holland — Pastor J. M. Heybrock, Amsterdam. 

Belgium—Mr. A. Brocher, Sart Dame, Avelines. 

France—Revy. Paul Cook, 115 Rue Chevallier, Levallois, nea: 

French Switzerland—Pasteur Jaulmes Cook, Switzerland 

German Switzerland—Pastor Dr. E. Broesch, Berne, Switzerl: 

Italy—Rey. A. Meille, Florence. 

Spain and Portugal—Mr. Albert Woodruff, New York, U. 8 

Persia—Pastor Jacob, Oroomiah. 

United States—E. Payson Porter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

British American Provinces—Rey. William Millard, Toronto. 

Australia—Mr. H. E. Wade, Melbourne. 

Tasmania—Rey. R. 8. Duff, M.A., Hobart Town. 

New Zealand—Mr. Edward Glanville, New Zealand. 

Hawaiian Islands—Henry Waterhouse, General Secretary, Honolulu 


Upon statistics, it is matter of special interest that at least 
five Christian denominations in the United States have a 
Sunday-school membership larger than the membership of 
their Churches, as follows: Congregationalists, church mem- 
bership, 365,658, Sunday-school membership, 420,220; Evan- 
gelical Association, church membership, 106,381, Sunday- 
school membership, 125,629; United Brethren, church mem- 
bership, 152,231, Sunday-school membership, 177,317; Pres- 
byterian Charch in the United States of America, church 
membership, 557,674, Sunday-school membership, 581,100; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, church membership, 1,697,126, 
Sunday-school membership, 1,706,557. 

M. B. De Wirt. 


+ 


*The preceding names are those of gentlemen by whom statistics were 


collected 
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Art. [V.—TOBACCO. 


USE. 


A BRIEF consideration of the manner and extent of the use 
of tobacco in difterent countries will not be devoid of 
interest. 

The practice of chewing tobacco is nowhere so prevalent as 
in the United Statas. The American is omniverous, and, 
therefore, must eat tobacco as well as other things. Not 
satisfied with this, he must also smoke, snuff, and dip, and 
ocearionally one is found who indulges the practice of thrust- 
ing the ‘*quid”’ in the nostrils. 

The man who is able smokes fine cigars, the poorer man 
smokes the pipe for economy, and as that is not always con 
venient, he often chews instead. The old woman, too, 
smokes her pipe and the younger ladies assemble around a 
huge spittoon and have a social “dip.” Chewing is more 
common in the South and West, while smoking prevails in 
the North and East. Smoking is much more practiced than 
chewing and will survive it many decades. It has the 
advantage of being more respectable, more decent, and less 
injurious. It has a strong hold upon the American people 
and will long retain its power. Be it said to the credit of 
this people that there are many who do not use tobacco at 
all. There is a large anti-tobacco element, which is con- 
stantly gaining strength. 
are loth to leave a habit once contracted. It must be hoped 


Reform must be slow since men 


for only in the next generation. We are much encouraged 
in this hope by the fact that many young men are now 
taking steps in the direction of total abstinence from tobacco. 
The sentiment has grown so strong in some of our colleges 
and theological schoo!s that the practice is regarded as rather 


disgraceful. This is a healthy sentiment, and I am glad to 
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see that young preachers are active in this matter. It is 
useless to fight against a habit as long as the bearers of the 
banner of the Cross ure its slaves. If any profession should 
be pure it is the ministry. Notwihtstanding all that may be 
said to the contrary, it is a certain fact that the use of toba 
by a minister of the gospel is always the occasion of remark, 
and is in a degree prejudic al to his influegce This consid 
eration alone, if there were no other, should persuade him t 
renounce the unclean thing. A common apology 
kind is, “I see no harm in it.” A far nobler t! 
“Do others see harm in it?”’ This is wh 
when he said, “ Wherefore, if meat make my) 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standetl 
vir. 15. 

Among the Indians of North America sinokil 
a sacred character. The smoking of the Calumet 
of peace, was indispensable to the conclusion of 
and the pipe was also used in the worship 
Spirit. The smoke 


ld 3 


propitiato y offering, 


Li¢ 
through it 4 the ‘ it Him w 


nd seasons. 


Kurope smo 


tine 
phere I ) co amoke. The rermav 

European smokers. He smokes all the time and everywhere. 
e, on the street, in the parlor, in the 
railroad coach; indeed, there is scarcely 
fumes of the beloved weed may 
here are no smoking-cars ul d ho 
g-rooms. Occasionally one can find a car (Nich- 
where smoking is not allowed, but even these are 

filled with fumes of tobacco. 
Next to the German, perhaps, is the Italian in point of 
this accomplishment, and the peasants of the Tyrol are sel- 


dom seen without the pipe. I think if a line be drawn from 
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Berlin to Rome it may be taken as the line of maximum 
use. East and West of this line the amount of tobac 
consumed gradually diminishes, with local exaggerations 
occasionally, as in Spain and Ireland. Paddy and his clay 
pipe are inseparable, and the women smoke in Spain as ws 
as the men. 

Russia follows close behind Italy, and the clgarett 
quite popular among the ladies there. In England s 
still holds its sway and the cigar is a necessary accomplis! 
ment. 

It is in Asia, however, that the greatest quantity of toba 
is used. The people of Turkey, Persia, India, and Ch 
all smoke without respect to class, sex, or age. In Burm 
the children smoke in the mother’s arms.’ Tobacco has not 
only kept pace with civilization but has far out-traveled 
and may to-day be found in every nook and corner of tl 


habitable globe. 
rHE HABIT, 


Habits are soon assumed, but when we 


lo strip them, ‘tis being flayed alive 


Habit is detined as “‘a constitution or state of mind 
body W hi h disposes one to certain wcts or « onditions, l 
or physical.” Habits are originally the results of \ 
acts, but may pass beyond the control of the wil 
formed, they may be of the greatest advantage to 
mentally, morally, and physically, while injudicious h 


dissipate fortunes and destroy mind, character, health. 


happiness. Paley called man a “bundle of habits.’ Ther 


is much truth in the remark, and a man’s character is t} 
algebraic sum of his habits, the o od ones being revarded 
po itive and the bad ones negative. 

There are two kinds of habits. First, there are hab 
that are conducive to man’s general well-being, and are n 
liable to grow beyond a certain degree. Such are habits o 
early rising, cleanliness, punctuality, regularity in eating, 
and the general cultivation of those things which make mai 
a gentleman. Secondly, there are habits which pander to 
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the purely sensual nature. These gradually grow stronger 
and tend to give the appetites, desires, and passions suprem- 
acy over the will and better judgment. This may compre- 
hensively be taken to include the ordinary vices, such as 
avarice, covetousness, lust, gormandizing, gambling, sport- 
ing, swearing, dancing, etc., as well as the use of stimulants 
and sedatives, such as tobacco, opium, hashish, and intox- 
icating liquors. The habits of this class are to be sedulously 
avoided, not that they are all in themselves hurtful, but that 


they all have a tendency to grow and enslave those who 
indulge in them. They are like the coil of the boa, gradu- 
ally tightening until their victim is crushed. The only really 


safe ground is total abstinence. These effects are most 
marked in the use of stimulants. An excited and abnormal 
condition of the body is produced, which is succeeded by a 
relapse. This leaves a languor and sense of malaise which 
crave relief. To obtain this relief, resort is again had to the 
stimulant. The new dose exaggerates the effects, and thus 
the matter grows worse and worse until the man is a wreck, 
In the case of tobacco, the physical effects are not so strik- 
ing, but the enslavement is equally great. 

[ desire here to suggest two reasons why young men in 
particular should not form this habit: 

1. While it is fascinating and entertaining now, after a 
while it will disgust and annoy. 

2. While it is popular and fashionable now, it will not be 
so a few years hence. You will have the misfortune to have 
on a dress not in the fashion. The chewer, particularly, and 
the smoker, in a measure, will soon be, as is the snuff-taker 


now, an object of remark and ridicule. 
ASSOCIATION. 


The associations of tobacco are very bad. Its most con- 
genial home is the dram-shop, the gambling den, and the 
race-track.. “Have a cigar,’ generally suggests, “ Have a 
drink.” When we see a cigar store we naturally look for 
bottles and glasses in the back room. The first cigar is but 
too often the first step towards rowdyism, dissipation, and 
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degradation. It keeps such bad ‘company that safety and 


propriety both admonish us to avoid it 
THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF THE HABIT. 


The social character of the habit of using tobacco is t! at, 
perhaps, which gives it its strongest hold upon the people. 
It is the whipper-in, so to speak. Here is found the cause 
of the first step. The cigar and snuff-box are passed around, 
aud if you refuse to participate you are considered unsocial. 
The habit is fashionable and popular, and thousands are thus 
drawn in who would otherwise not have the inclination to 
indulge. In this way the habit is tormed which charms 
indeed for a time, but in the end can only bring regret. 

Young men meet together to bave a social smoke. Words 
flow freely, restraint is thrown off, and things are said and 
dove which corrapt the mind and degrade the man, Satan 
is present with every crowd of young men, and if they are 
not at some useful employment he will find something for 
them to do. 

I] remember of being once at a little gathering ut the home 


of a distinguished man. The party was quite select. None 


. 
but married people were there and all were members of the 


Church. After dinner the gentlemen repaired to the smok- 
ing room and the ladies remained in the parlor. The con- 
versation soon grew light and tales and anecdotes begun to 
pass around. Some were told which it makes me blush to 
think of now. But for the cigar we would have remained 
with the ladies, our conversation would have been chuste, 
aud our hearts had been unstained. 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


PHYSIOLOGICAL. 


The ettects of the use of tobacco upon the system aa deter 
mined by the careful observation of physiologists ue us 
follows: 

1. Used in moderation, it produces no ill effects on 
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persons, and is supposed by some to promote digestion and 
produce a genial flow of animal spirits. 

2. There are many persons to whom the smallest quantities 
are injurious. 

3. Even its moderate use is universally hurtful to boys and 
young men before they reach maturity. 

4. Intemperately used, it produces chronic abnormal con- 
ditions of the system, such as nervousness, dyspepsia, ulcera- 
tion of the stomach and lips, confusion of ideas, dimness of 
vision (tobaceo amaurosis), ete 

From these general conclusions we infer that the use of 
tobacco is only permissible to a certain class of persons, and 
that in moderation. It has not been shown to be beneficial 
to these, and, therefore, on physiological grounds, there is abso- 
lutely no argument for the use of tobaeen. On the contrary, 
there are the strongest reasons for its abandonment. 

Of all the methods of using tobacco, chewing is by far the 
most hurtful. Snuff-dipping is less injurious only because 
snuff contains less nicotine than chewing tobacco. They 
cause excessive spitting and excite the salivary glands to 
undue activity. The stomach is deprived of one of the 
chief agents in digestion and the whole body is enfeebled 
The nervous system being alternately stimulated and 
depressed, ‘is debilitated and the person grows irritable, rest 
less, and nervous. If the immoderate use of tobacco con- 
tinues, symptoms follow which are really alarming. The 
following are some of the symptoms which have _ been 
observed: Sleeplessness, low spirits, irresolution, hypochon- 
dria, night-mare, gloomy forebodings, fear of death, paleness, 
emaciation, dyspepsia, vertigo, rushing of blood to the head, 
palpitation of the heart, and delirium. It is a remarkable 
fact that all these symptoms disappear as soon as the tobacco 
is discontinued, and the patient is soon restored to health 
Now, I ask candidly, Is it the part of wisdom to tamper 
with a thing which produces such’startling results ? 

Some of these effects, particularly nervousness and dys 
pepsia, are more or less apparent with all tobacco users, and 
no medication 1s of avail as long as the practice continues. 
I call special attention to this fact that the victim of tobacco 
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poisoning does not usually attribute his ailments to the true 
cause. He tries exercise, mineral waters, peptics, and dieting 
with no avail. He gives up in despair and turns anew to his 
tobacco as his only source of comfort and reliet. and feels 
that without it he would surely die. 

Snuuff-dipping carries with it the same train of aymptoms 
as chewing, and although snuff contains less nicotine, the 
effects are equally as great, because it is commonly used 
along women. Woman’s nervous system is much more 
impressable than man’s, and an amount of tobacco which 
would shock her system very severely, might be used by 
man with impunity. Dr. William A. Hammond, of New 
York, says, ** The female body is by no means adapted to 
the use of tobacco. It causes neuralgia, headache, dyspepsia, 
palpitation of the heart, and, worst of all, ruins the com- 
plexion and disorders the teeth. To say nothing about 
health, all will agree that the stale odor of tobacco coming 
from a woman’s mouth is worse than the same smell! exhaled 
by a man. As to chewing in men and its analogue, * dip- 
ping,’ in women, nothing can be filthier, and I know that 
both are productive of diseases of the nervous system.” 

The habit of dipping has unfortunately worked its way 
among some of the women of the higher classes in the 
South, and then it is usually practiced in secret. It cannot 
long be concealed, however, for the restless eye, the snuffy 
complexion, and the tainted breath inevitably betray the 
secret. The lady who values her health aud regards her 
respectability, should not hesitate to tear herself away from 
go disgusting a practice, however much she may be its slave 
Both chewing and dipping debilitate the gums, wear away, 
color, and injure the enamel of the teeth, make the breath 
offensive, aud render the appearance of the mouth untidy 
and forbidding. 

It is sometimes claimed that tobacco preserves the teeth 
This it can only do indirec tly. The chief cause of the decay 
of teeth is uncleanness. The particles of food when not 
removed undergo decomposition and cause the teeth to 
decay. The use of the tobacco has a tendency to remove 
this food. If there is a cavity in the tooth it becomes filled 
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with the tobacco, and this deeaying slowly, acts somewhat 
like a filling. This reminds us of the swine’s habit of cleans- 
ing himself by wallowing in the mud, W ould not the 
timely assistance of the dentist and the free application of 
the tooth-brush be much more consistent with common sense, 
: ‘cency, health, and economy ¢ 

che influence of smo/ ng upon the system has been made 
the subject of accurate observation by Hammond, Richard- 
son, Lizars, Laycock, and others. I will briefly enumerat: 
its observed effects: Ulceration of the tongue, lips, tonsils 
gums, mucous membrane of the mouth and pharynx, con- 
stipation, loss of appetite, gum-boils, p il pitation of the heart, 
neuralgia, dizziness, trembling, unsteady hand, hypochon- 
driasis, loss of virility, and general debility of the nervous 
system. It causes the voice to become coarse and husky 
and makes the articulation bad. Dyspepsia is not so com- 
mon among smokers as among chewers. Smoking is also 
said to induce an inclination to strong drinks. The ill effects 
of the tobacco seem to be momentarily counteracted by 


the alcohol, and the stimulating effects of the intoxicating 


liquors are moderated by the tobacco. Thus it happens that 


drinkers are always smokers, and thus it is also that smoking 
often leads to drinking. In this way the cigar with its 
associations have caused the ruin of many a young man. 
Snuffing is the least injurious of all the methods of using 
tobacco, and yet as a habit it is a most despotic master. 
John without his snuft-box is even more miserable than Pat 
without his pipe. Merat tells of a man who was found 
lying as if dead in the forest of Fontainebleau. On being 
aroused, he begged piteously for snuff. After this was given 
him, he soon revived enough to say that he had forgotten his 
snutt-box when he left home that morning, and that, “ after 
he missed it, he had walked on as long as possible, but at 
iast his longing for it became so intense that he was unable 
to move a step further.” Snufting injures the senses ot 
smell and taste and produces dyspesia. The habit, however, 
is comparatively harmless, and yet it seems the silliest of all. 
Think of Henry Clay stopping in the midst of a speech and 
deliberately walking across the Senate hall to the public 
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snuff-box on the vice-president’s stand, taking a pinch of 
snuff, and returning to continue his speech! In that day the 
practice was very common and the snuff was furnished at 
the expense of the government. To-day the item of snuff 


enters the annual « X pense account of the Senate 
HEREDITY. 


It is one of the first laws of biology that the physical and 
mental characteristics of the parent are transmitted to the 
child. Diseases and bodily defects ot all sorts are tratis- 
missible. They do not alw uys appear in the ehild. They iay 
reappear in the third or fourth generation. It is not th 
disease that is inherited, but a constitutional defect and pre 
disposition towards a certain class of diseases. For instance, 
in a family that has q tendency to insanity, one member wil 
suffer from neuralgia, another will have epilepsy, a third will 
have an unbalanced character, a fourth may be a maniac, 
while a fifth may show no symptoms of the hereditary 
tendency. 

Nervous disorders are more markedly hereditary than any 
other constitutional defects, and reappear in the greatest 
variety of forms. They are all, however, unnatural and 
have their origin in some physiological sin with the indi- 
vidual affected or among his ancestors. In most cases they 
are traceable to some sort of intemperance and excess. Dr. 
Maudsley says, “Idiocy is a manufactured article, and 
although we are not always able to tell how it is manufac 
tured, still its important causes are known and are within 
control.” Out of 300 idiots in Massachusetts, Dr. Howe 
found that 145 were the offspring of intemperate parents. It 
the observation had extended to grand-parents, no doubt the 
number would have been greatly increased. 

Thus it is an established fact that an acquired infirmity in 
the parent may become in the child a permanent constitu- 
tional disability. The parent who has become nervous trom 
bad habits has a child naturally nervous and excitable. An 
aequired craving for stimulants in the father is transmitted 
to the child as a constitutional disorder. Furthermore, the 
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parent transmits to the ehild not only the tendency to the 
habit, but also a weakened constitution. The result is that 
the child is much more apt to run to excess than the parent 
was. The chi that has inherited a taste for tobacco soon 
finds this unsatisfa tory, a l is exe ‘edingly liable to resort 
to alcoholic drinks. I have in mind now a number of cases 
where the sons of acco-using parents are addicted to both 
tobacco and whisky, and I have no doubt every one who 
reads this can call to mind similar cases. The conscientious 
father will certainly stop and think what a terrible legacy he 


is about to leave to his childr 


a hase of this question 18, perhaps, the one ol 
i ‘ 


practical interest. Any thing is to be avoided which 


costs the poor man a dollar without bringing him a just 
return. We have shown that tobacco brings no good results; 
that even moderstely used it is a luxury of questionable pro- 
priety, and that intemperately used it brings most startling 

y 


. 


consequences. I take the position, then, that it is a luxur 
which very few can afford. Unfortunately, though, it is the 
poor man that is tobacco’s greatest slave. In view of the 
returns it brings, considerations of economy alone should 
settle the question for every young man. Let us see. 

The moderate: smoker uses three cigars per day. This 
may be taken as an averag These will cost him twenty- 
five cents. In one year this will amount to $96.25. Now, 
how many young men are there who can afford to invest 
$96 per year in a useless luxury? and how many fathers of 
families can well spare so much money annually?. This 
amount put in a life insurance policy would secure a nice 
little fortune to a man’s family at his death. 

jut it is particularly upon the young man that [ want to 
enforce this argument A man in middle life or old age is 
not likely to form the habit, and if it is already formed at 
that time of life, he is not apt to leave it off. Suppose the 
young man is a lawyer, a physician, a teacher, or a preacher, 


In either case, his success depends very much upon his early 
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acquisition of a good library. Let him begin at sixteen and 
judiciously invest the money in books which his more social 
friend spends in tobacco. At twenty-five, the time when he 
should think of taking a partner for life, he will have a hand- 
some little libra 5 worth $866.25, all that he ean possibly need 
at this time. At thirty the value of his books will be more 
than $1,200, and as a general rule he need not buy many more 
during life, whatever be his situation. This amount of 
books, well selected, is enough for the ordinary man, es 
cially when he has access to a good public library. 
other young man has burned up his.$1,200, and has nothing 
to show for it but his nervousness and excitability. He 
wonders how his more prosperous friend can possibly manage 
to get 80 much money to spend tor books. 

[ know a young physician who complains all the time that 
he is too poor to buy books and instruments for his practice, 


and yet for the last five vears he has spent at least $150 


a year for tobacco and whisky. $750 would give a young 


doctor a right handsome outfit to start with. Thus the 


tobacco injures not only the man who uses it, but also those 


whom he is to serve. The preacher chews his tobacco at the 


the cost of the moral welfare of nis flock, the physician’s 


cigar 1s paid for by the life-blood of his patient, and the 


teacher, besides soiling his shirt and staining his floor, sets 
his hearers an example which they will not only follow but 
pass beyond. 

[ onee- knew a family where the tather and mother and 
three sons were all intemperate tobaceo users. Think of 
$400 a year for tobacco in one family! The three sons, too 
were more or less addicted to intoxicating drink, and this 
increased the expense account. Here we have also another 
instance illustrating the ground I have taken in speaking of 


the hereditary influence of tobacco. 
ESTHETICS. 


While sesthetics 1s not duly appreciated by the masses, it 
is an element of civilization and refinement not to be 


ignored Decency and neatness are certainly elements of 
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good breeding, and I take the position that the use of tobacco 
is opposed to both. It lowers one’s self-respect, else why 
does the gentleman always light his cigar in your presence 
with an apology, unless you accept the one he offers you? 


The young man, indeed, glories in the habit, but this is 
because he has not yet felt its sting. [I have seldom met 
with a middle-aged man who did not regret having formed 
it. It is when the lightness of youth is past and sober real- 
ities of manhood are upon him, that man feels that he would 
like to rid himself of that chain which he realizes ts gradu- 
ally tightening. It is too late now, however. His children 
may do without bread, the poor may go away unclothed, his 
creditors may beg for their rights—he must have his tobacco, 

The tobacco chewer begins decently, but generally ends by 
spitting upon the grate, the stove, the carpet, and his own 
clothes. Accustomed to the nauseating fluid which he ejects 
from his mouth, he forgets how disgusting it is to those 


whose stomachs are not hardened to it. I have seen distin- 


guished lawyers, rich merchants, learned physicians, college 
professors, and even ministers of the gospel—I speak it with 
shame—whose mouths, shirt-fronts, and beard were ever 
stained with this overflowing of tobacco juice. Not long 
since I saw an official at his desk with a yellow stream flow- 
ing from each corner of his mouth down upon his snow- 
white beard and his shirt, and occasionally dropping upon 
the paper on which’ he wrote. Now, I am aware that the 
men who go to such an excess of indecency are considered 
exceptions, and the tobacco chewer generally will claim 
exemption from this charge. I accept the plea but must say, 
‘My dear sir, you are in very bad company, and if you fare 
like poor old Tray you must not omplain.”” Then, further- 
more, you, too, will probably go the same road. While some 
men do preserve through life a moderate decency, to the 
majority it becomes one of the filthiest of filthy habits. It 


taints the breath, colors the teeth, renders’ the mouth dis- 


gusting, and makes the man offensive to those who do not 
use the weed, and partict irly so to Woman I pity the wife 
who has to endure kisses from such a mouth 


Smoking, as has been said, is more decent but equally as 
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senseless. Were we not accustomed to the habit, it would 
appear to us as ridiculous as the ring in the nose and lip ot 
the barbarian. The smoker’s breath is much worse than the 
chewer’s, his complexion is more affected, and if he chews 
his cigar, as he often does, he is entitled to credit for al! the 
indecencies of the chewer. 


Snaft-dipping involves all of the filthiness of chewing, and 


this is exaggerated because it is woman instead of man that 
practices it. So conscious, too, is she of her guilt that she 
strives to keep it a secret. The man smokes and chews in 
his office, in his parlor, on the street, and in the assembly, 
but the woman hides away in her chamber and plies her 
brush, admitting only her most intimate and confidential 
friends. Poor woman! you do not know that the secret you 


ure so profoundly keeping is already on everybody’s lips. 
PLEA OF ITS VOTARIES ANSWERED. 


1. It is fashionable. We are not justified in following fash 


ion When our health, our pecuniary interests, our usefulness, 
the good of our children, or our own self-respect will be 
thereby compromised. 

2. It is genial company. So are evil companions when 
have learned to associate with them. But this is no reaso) 
why we should not forsake them. Besides, this is a morbid 
taste. It is company which we would neve naturally 
desire 

3. Jt soothes the nerves and enables one to do better work. We 
have shown that it only temporarily allays the nervous 
excitement which its use has caused. If it had never bes 
used, it had never beenyneeded. Then the trouble grows 
worse all the time. The remedy is the sole cause of the dis- 
ease. Abandon the tobacco and the nerves will take care ot 
themselves. 

4. It pre serves the teeth. This has been answered. 

5. It is an anti-fat. Most of tobacco-users would be 
without it. Think of the lank, bony dyspeptic talking 
using tobacco as an anti-fat! 


5. fi is a luxury. For the use of a luxury to he justified, 
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harmless "b ‘an be shown ot tobacco. 
ixury which very tew can rightly afford 

) say more here, as this whole 

these pleas and any others 


ry 
tobacco. These are 


of propriety, interest, 

it is also one of right and wrong. Is 

a habit which enslaves, degrades, and 

impoverishes and Jeads others into wrong? Is it right for a 


+ 


man to take the money that ld buy his children’s bread 


} 


wud spend it tor a useless luxur ls it right for a man for 


self-cratification to entail upon his children a shattered con- 
stitution, and set them an example which will probably 
lead them to excess and perbaps to ruin ? The only safe 
plan n morals 18 to let auy thing alone that is of questionable 


propriety. I have no idea that there is any man addicted to 


the habit who has not had serious misgivings about it, and 


my observation has been that it is a matter of great self- 


congratulation to any man when he successfully mids him- 


‘ 


seif of 


1 will now recap) lat ( tt the principal reasons why 
I think the use ’ tobacco should be discouraged. 

1. While it is a-source of great present revenue to the 
pe ple who cultivate it, it wil n the end be detrimental to 
the country, because it is a crop which is very exbansting to 
the soil and soon wears out the land. Besides, it is not to 
the buyer a just equivalent for tlie money he pays for it. 

“a The use of tobacco is a habit which continually grows 
stronger, at the same time weakening the will, and finally 
making man its abject slave. Such habits are sedulously to 
be avoided, although they could be shown to have no other 
ill eftect. 


3. Its associations are very bad. It is the inseparable com- 
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panion of dram-drinking, gambling, loafing, and sporting 
It is the universal habit of the adventurer, the villain, the 
roucé, and the debauchée. I would much rather not be found 
in such company. 

4. As a social habit, it makes one acquainted with strange 


companions. It makes the spirits flow, opens the lips and 
lets forth the poisonous and polluted words which come trom 


a corrupt heart. In the same way it encourages loafing, 
lounging, and laziness. 

5. Its physiological effects, unless very carefully and mod 
erately used, are such as to warrant its abandonment, even 
if there were no other considerations. For these the reade 
is referred to the discussion of this part of the subject. 

6. All its ill effects are transmitted from parent to child, 
and usually with a weakened constitution and a dispogtior 
to intemperance. The physiological legacy which a child 
receives is one of which it cannot dispossess itself. Che 
pareut, then, cannot be too careful in this matter. 

7. It is a filthy habit. This is particularly so of chewi 
and snuff-dipping. It colors the teeth, makes the complexion 
sallow, renders the personal appearance forbidding, makes 
the breath offensive, and always causes the loss of a modicum 
of self-respect. Such a habit can only be justified in con- 
sideration of its benefits. No benefits have been shown to 
accrue in this case. 

8. It is of doubtful morality, because its consequences art 
bad. 

J. I. D. Hips 
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Art. V.—HEBREW PRINCIPLES OF CIVILIZATION. 


Gop’s solemn promise to Abraham is repeated with remark- 
able frequency, * In thee shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed!”” While still dwelling in Haran, this promise is first 
given.—Gen. xu. 5. Again itis repeated when he had reached 
his favorite place of sojourn in the oak groves of Mamre. The 
angels ther visited him, and the Lord said, ‘Abraham shall 
surely become a great and mighty nation, and all the nations 
of th® earth shall be blessed in him.’’—Gen. xvi. 18. Again 


the promise is repeat d in Gen. xxu. 18 The first and most 
important blessing conferred by Abraham's seed is redemp- 
tion, “Thy seed, which is Christ.’—Gal. ur 16 But yur 
greatest political blessings also come from the family of Abra- 
ham; so that we may truly say, in temporal as well as spirit- 
ual things, * I him have all the nations of the earth been 
blessed.” 

The Chinese claim great ant juity for their nation and gov- 
ernment, but their real historical claims only can be traced to 
something more than 2000 B.C. This brings their origin to 
about the time of the life of Abraham. Their oldest literature 
is called the ‘“* Shu King,’ and from the fact that Abraham’s 
sixth son, by Keturah, was named Shua, is it not possible that 
Shua (who was sent “eastward into the Kast country’’), may 
have been the author of these ancient laws comprised in the 
“Shu King?” As the Hebrew patriarchs were evidently 


gifted with the spirit ol prophecy in naming their children, 


we are not surprised to find that the name Shuah means, in 
the Hebrew language, ** to speak,” “to talk.” “ word,” “ medi- 
tation.’ This work, **Shu King,” contains the seeds of all 
things that are valuable in the estimation of the Chinese, and 
is, at once, the foundation of their political system, their his- 
tory, and their religion. Their political system, thus created 
by the word of the “Shu King,” is so wonderfully similar to 
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that of the Hebrews, that we must believe that both had the 


same origin—?. ¢., the Church of Abraham. The political 
“e 


system of the Hebrews was given them by Jethro, the de- 
scendant of Midian, who was the brother of Shuah, and also 
a son of Abraham! When Abraham sent his six younger 
sons “eastward into the East country,” Midian did not go 
very far on bis eastward journey. He stopped in Arabia with 
his kinsmen, the sons of Ishmael, and his descendants seem 
to have lived there ever since. The Ishmaelites, who pur- 
chased Joseph from his brethren, are sometimes called Midi- 
anites. [his seems to show that the two peoples were united 
BO sely as tu pass for the same. 

| think it possible that Shu, Shoo, or Shuah, may have 
found s80me races ot people settled in the region we now 
know as China; and that by his superior wisdom and energy, 
he united them into one confederacy, and became their law- 
giver and governor. When the confusion of. tongues (some 
ages previous took piace, the human race was scattered 
over Asia, and it is possible that Shuah may have learned 
and adopted the language of the tribes with whom he first 
affiliated on reaching the end of his destination, when he 
went “ eastward into the East country.” 

There are three tables of chronology giving the age of the 
patriugchs: the Samaritan, the Septuagent, and the Ilebrew. 
According to the Hebrew text, Abraham was born 1948 A.M., 
and died 2123 A.M. Amongst modern biblical students there 
are ulso three chronological tables: first, that of the early 
Christians and present Eastern Churches; second, that of the 
Jews; and, third, that of the Roman Church and modern 
Protestants. Scarcely any two original inquirers have come 
to precisely the same conclusion in these ancient dates. There 
are sixteen differences, amounting to 1,546 years, between the 
copies of the Bible used by the early Cliristians and those 
used by ourselves. “It seems quite evident that sixteen dif- 
ferent readings, all of them altering chronological numbers iv 
the same direction, could not have been accidental. Accord 
ing to all the rules of probability, one or other st of numbers 
is throughout genuine, and the other is ¢hrough ut the result of 
intentiona! falsification.””—Collins’s Bible ludex, London, 
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1865. According to the Bible of the early Christians, Abra- 
ham’s call took place in 2197 B.C., and his death in 2097 B.C. 
According to our Bibles, this event took place in 1921 Ac- 
cepting the chronology of the arly Christians, then Abra- 
ham’s death occurred 4,097 years ago. Remusat, W. H. 
Medhurst, and other scholars, conclude that the “Shu King,” 
the oldest Chinese classic, was written 4,000 years ago, and 
euriously enough, this view is supported by an incidental ref- 
erence in it (which modern astronomers know to be correct) 
to the culminating of certain stars on the evenings of the sol- 
stices and equinoxes. Therefore, Abraham’s son, Shua, lived 
at the very time the “Shu King” was written. The reasons, 
then, which I have for supposing that the political system of 
the Chinese came from the Church of Abraham are four: 1. 
The name Shoo, or Shu, is very similar to that of Shuah. 2. 
Shuah ‘was sent by his father in the direction of China “ east- 
ward into the East country.” 3. Shuah lived at the time that 
the “Shu King” was written. 4. The political system he 
gave the Chinese was almost exactly similar to that given to 
the Hebrews by Jethro, the descendant of Midian, Shuah’s 
brother, and another son of Abraham by the same mother, 
Keturah. Besides Shua and Midian, there were four other 
sons of Abraham and Keturah, whose names were Zimran, 
Jokshan, Medan, and Iskbak. It is possible that Midiam was 
the only one who remained so near his half-brother Isaac as 
in the country of Arabia. The others may have accompanied 
Shua to the far East. A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, who 
lived in China for years, and became each year more im- 
pressed with the wonderful wisdom of their political institu- 
tions, says: “China, as a nation, may be compared to a vast 
army under one generalissimo, and this army is elaborately 
divided into corps, regiments, and companies, each paying im- 
plicit obedience to their immediate leaders. Each neighbor- 
hood governs itself, and it is no part of the higher authorities 
to interfere unless called on by the parties themselves. Hence, 
they are a very democratic people, and the son of the meanest 
coolie or peasant can, by good conduct and hard study, reach 
the highest offices of the state.” This was exactly the Mosaic 
system: the whole nation was divided, like an army, into 
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tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, ete., and each 
division, like the Chinese, managed their own affairs, and 
were vot interfered with by any superior authority except in 
cuse of appeal from themselves. And this system, siriple as 
it looks, is to the body politic what the circulation of the 
blood is to the human body. In the latter, the smallest di- 
visions, the capillaries, may illustrate the smallest divisions 
of the body politic—the neighborhoods—called in the old 
Saxon law phrase, the “tithings.””’ The capillaries are im 
mensely numerous, and after doing their appointed work, 
empty themselves into the smallest veins, which are also im 
mensely numerous. The veins then rapidly unite into larger 
and larger trunks, which, says Huxley, “ present a continually 
increasing caliber and allow of a flow without interruption to 
the heart.”’ 

Wienever designing men wish to make others subservient 
to their own interests, they deceive them into believing that 
they can protect them from some dreaded evil. Political 
parties, for ages, have thus persuaded the people that national 
government is a complicated thing, which none but the thor 
oughly initiated can understand, and that, therefore, the peo- 
ple must contide the management of public affairs to ‘Acir ex- 
perienced hands. We are constantly hearing of the complex 
nature of modern civilization, and how important a matter 
true statesmanship is. Truly important it is—requiring as 
much creative skill as the making of a human being; and, 
therefore, wholly beyond the reach of man. The greatest 
and most distinguished statesmen sometimes make the great- 
est mistakes! As it is necessary for divine power to create a 
man, so it is necessary tor divine power to create the social 
and political laws by which men in the aggregate are gov 
erned. Under this old Abrahamic system, China has existed, 
for 4,000 years, a highly civilized government. Every other 
system of human government has tailed, but this one endures. 
The Hebrews themselves would have been equally long lived 
as a nation if they had obeyed the divine laws under which 
they lived; but they rebelled until they ruined their own 
government, and became what we see them at present, a scat 
tered nation. Alfred the Great, the truly Christinn king of 
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England, gave the Hebrew political organization to England, 
and under it the English became the freest and most prosper- 
ous people in Europe. (Lord Bacon states that the political 
organization of England was copied from the Bible.) But 
corruptions have crept in until we searcely recognize the 
original. They have still the trial by jury, but instead of the 
ancient system of requiring the jurymen to be composed of 
the immediate neighbors of the culprit, they are now chosen 
from the county at large. This is as great a mistake as to 
stop the natural flow of the human blood, and cut artificial 
channels for it in other directions. The jury who came d 
vicineto (in the old law phrase) would know far more about an 
immediate neighbor than a jury de corpore comifatus. They 
would also be far more anxious to do justice to the prisoner ; 
for, being a neighbor, they would not like to incur his resent- 
ment. My understanding is, that the early English law (and 
Hebrew) formed a jury of the ten tithing men and two rulers 
of fitty who were found in every “ hundred.” The hundred 
was governed and represented by an officer called a hun- 
dreden. In the English, as in the Hebrew law, none but 
‘good men and true” could be trusted with any public busi- 
ness. Every thing which is still good in the English consti- 
tution is but a remnant of her once divine organization. 
Every thing which now threatens her ruin, is of her “ wisest 
human statesmanship.” She is in danger of dying a natural 
death of statesmanship. 

One of the oldest and ablest American lawyers says: “In 
all historic times, governmental control over multitudes has 
been sought by statists. The acquisition and utilization of 
this control for the personal interest of the rulers, has in every 
age and clime become a trade or business. ° The Old World, 
with its ranks and titled aristocracies, has ever maintained 
this trade or business. Taking into view that the most active 
and valuable portion of life is that devoted to military service, 
it may be perceived that even the peace establishments main- 
tained by the Continental nations consume in useless or mis- 
chievous purposes a physical force far exceeding in value the 
entire laboring capacity of the British islands. And Britain 
herself exemplities the political trade in the most impressive 
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manner. A gentry, not exceeding on the most liberal « 
mate 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 in number, by a 

perfected system of politics, makes tributary 

20,000,000 of its natural equals, the home islands 

and 200,000,000 of colonial subjects. The trade or | 

of governing this vast portion of the human race, \ 
multitudinous gains, is enjoyed by that small number 

ish gentry. Not content with supplying the numberle 
officials in its enormous military, naval, and civil servi 
controlling the vast trade of its colonial possessions, this 
garchy pursues assiduously schemes of further profit and 


vancement. Devoted to these objects, its Parliament closely 


resembles the counting-house of a great trading copartner- 


ships.” 

We are threatened with the same evils which are slowly 
eating out the national life of England. Hordes of greedy 
office seekers are ready to sacrifice ionesty, opinion, and per- 
sonal dignity to obtain the filthy gains of office. England 
has yet one at least, of the blessings of her early organization 
—she has an unpaid Parliament. No member ever receives 
directly one penay for his services. This secures a higher 
standard of honesty than prevails in our unfortunate Con- 
gress, who have become notorious, the world over, for accept- 
ing bribes in various forms. An English writer says: “ Just 


take up a file of any well-established American periodica 


} 


devoted to politics, and read over the charges of corruption 
and bribery which have been brought again and again, against 
this and that member of Congress, and which have never 
been disproved! In this they differ from English members of 


give bribes, in 


Parliament of the present day, who sometimes 
order to carry an election, but who would consider themselves 
eternally disgraced by taking one.” 

There is not a single function of a republican government 
which requires a paid official to perform it! With an unpaid 
Congress and unpaid State legislatures, we would stand abreast 
with Great Britain in one particular at least. The Govern- 
ment ought to have nothing whatever to do with banks or 
railroads, or even with carrying of the mails. All these busi- 
nesses are better managed by private corporations. And by 
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adopting the principle of free trade, which Mr. Gladston 


shows to be the only true principle, another large class of 


4 


worse than useless officials would be swept away. Every 


tithing (capillary) should govern itself and pay its own ex- 
penses, Manage its own funds, punish its own criminals, bui 
] 


its own roads, bridges, and public edifices, and let the Gov- 


ernment have nothing whatever to do with any of these things 
Every criminal, however, in the divine government, had the 
right to appeal from court to court until he reached the hig! 

est judicial court. But the Hebrew was required to pay a 
tenth of his income into the public treasury, and this tentl 


was to be devoted, not to supporting the government (whicl 
as we have shown, was self-supporting, resting equally upo 
the people and giving every man his share of public duty 
but to securing for himself and his family Church privileges, 
education, and medical attention. The priests and Levites 


were the prea hers, the teache rs, and | hysicians of the natio1 


and Fave their services to all the citizens equally, being p: 


out of the public treasury. There was no enforcement of thi 


law requiring each citizen to pay his tenth, no penalty at 


o exclusion from offic 


tached to his failure to do so, exceptin 


Every ruler was required to be a ood”? man, and no on 


could be called good who did not obey the law of God in re. 
card to the tenth. 


Only think what a vast improvement would at once take 


place in oul nation if the immense revenues our Govern- 
ment were all devoted to the education of the people. This 
education to be threefold—spiritual, mental, and physical 
The Levitic: class were preachers, teachers, doctors, an 


iawyers. 


he position of our professional! classes 1s, 1n some respe ts. 


precis 5 similar to that oe 1p ad by the priests and Levite 
in the Hebrew commonwealth. | appena On] remarks 
which I published in the 1. C. Presbyterian « this subject 
last summer: 

“One of the most charming, prudent, level-headed, an 


clear-brained writers of modern times is Sir Arthur Helps 


Perhaps t} ese mal 5 rood qui ties i¢ d to the h mo! conterré 


upon him of being chosen to edit ‘Queen Victoria’s Life of 
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Her Deceased Husband.’ Like all th ual tful men, his spe 


lations are mostly given to the subject of ameliorating tl 


sufferings of the human race. One thing which harrows 
righteous soul from day to day is the quantity if misplaces 
and unnecessary labor done in the world. ‘ Labor,’ he says 
which does not go into stern contest with the rugged wor 
around us, nor in the endeavor to compel nature to give us 
our birth-right; but in fighting with “ strong delusions” of al 
kinds, or rather of putting up obstacles which we laboriously 
knock down again. Law, for example—what a loss is ther 
ot time, of heart, of love, of leisure! There ar¢ rood met 
whose minds are set upon improving the law; but I doubt 
whether any of them are prepared to go far enough. 
There are ma iy things done now, in the law, iq al ¢ r) se, DY 
privat individuals, whiel ought lo be done jor ll by fic s of 
State. ‘It is as if each individual had to make a road for 
himself whenever he went out, instead of using the king’s 
highway.’ 

‘In a review of Sir Arthur’s Works in Blackwood’s Mag 
zine, the reviewer says: ‘ To throw the expenses of justice or 
the hapless suitor is by no means equitable. As far as poss 


+ 


ble, the whole community ought to take upon itself the bur 
den and the costs of administering justice.’ The reviewer, 
atter setting forth the evils of our present systen, advocates 
the daring change of ‘having a bar appointed and paid by 
gcovernment.’ In these days of a tree press, and ar presenta 
tive Parliament (or Congress), no political mischief could en 
sue from such a measure. The saving of the fee paid to the 
counsel is the least part of the benefit expected from this 
change. It would ultimately lead to the framing of a simple 
intelligible code, both of substantial law and of procedur 

and thus, indirectly, sweep away the causes of delay and o 

expenditure. The bar, under this system, would consist of 

body of men who had thoroughly studied the law, and fron 


res would be selected. W ho would act a8 assist 


whom the jud 
ants to justice, and not as engaged partizans of the client 
Some system of advocacy is required, because the suitors cat 
very rarely state their own case. and the law bearing on 


with distinctness—nor marshal the evidence they have to 
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urt. But this is the utmost duty of an advocate 

ninistration of justice is the true end to be sought 

for the client which carries him further than this, 

tor injustice. The existing system ol advocacy presents 

to us the very immoral practice of a lawyer not only stating 
the truth and evidence on one side (which is all that justice re- 
quires or admits), but exercising his utmost ingenuity to dis- 
cuise the truth, to distort the law, and to shut out the evi- 
‘ence upon the opposite side. All this leads to a perpetual 
entanglement of the law itself: whereas the bar ought, in 
reality, to present to us a cultivated and laborious class of 
men, who had made jurisprudence their great study, and 
who were there to expound the law to suc h as needed advice, 
to conduct the causes of such as had causes to try, to be the 
great depositories of the learning and science of jurisprudence, 
and have it for their object and ambition to advance the juris- 
prudence of their country. The publicity with which their 
functions would be perio! med, the intellectual nature of those 
functions, and the fact that the judges would be chosen from 
their body, would be sufticient security that they would not 
grow sluggish and neglectful in the discharge of their duties.’ 


“As tor displays of oratory—if oratory be regarded as an 


appeal to passion—it is boldly asserted that ‘a court of justice 


is not a fit arena for it. Such eloquence may be carried into 
Parliament, and into public meetings of a hundred deserip- 
tions; and there is the pulpit and the lecture-room for the 
display of oratory of a reflective cast. But there is an elo- 
quence which consists in lucid, succinet statements of law and 
facts: this, which has been often described as the eloquence 
of the bench, in contradistinction to that of the bar. is the 
only species which it is at all desirable to cultivate in a court 
of justice.’ 

“ Wherever an evil exists, [ firmly believe that a remedy 
may be found tor it in the Bible. And 80 nearly al ied is the 
truest human wisdom to divine wisdom, that we often find 
earnestly truthful students, like Sir Arthur Helps and others, 
stumbling upon the very remedies given by God 4,000 years 
ago. The Levites were the lawyers of the Hebrews, as well 


as teachers, preachers, and physicians. They included, in 
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short, all th professional classes, and their courts 
were probably just such as we have described. | 
Wines, D.D., LL.D., in his ‘Commentaries or 

the Llebrews,’ thus speaks of the Levites, the 
devolves the duty ot teaching the laws: ‘B 

the ceremonies of publie worship, the burden 
ment was, in a great measure, laid upon its 

was destined to preserve in its integrity, and to int 
the seat of justice, the text of the fundamental laws 
these laws to all Israel: to inspire the people w 
them; to oppose all its own authority and influe: 
any and every attempt to overthrow them: and to 
together all parts ot the body politic.’ 

**The Levites were also the /iterati of all the faculties 
formed a sort of literary aristocracy, whose influence 
tended to counteract the hasty measures likely to 
the strongly democratic character of the governmen 
acted as physicians, as teachers, as writers of contract 
other law papers, as chroniclers and historians, as 
mers and mathematicians employed in the servicé 
state.’ 

* We could not copy the political economy of t! 
in making the professional class heredit iry, 
their system is just what we and every other « 
need. The people were commanded t 
incomes into the public treasury, and this tent! 
devoted to the support of the professional class, 
certain numerical proportion to the entire 
professional class comprised the pre ach 
and physicians. In the courts of jus 
lay both in civil and criminal cases wi 
not Levites, but the lawyers ‘did the 
The entire nation was divided into bodies o 


dred, and thousand, with a ruler, or more pro} 


sentative, at the head of each division. The sma 


was called a ‘t thing,’ the next a ‘hundred, and 
The court of the tithing consisted of ten priv: t 
their foreman. They managed the affairs of 


hood. The court ot the hundred COMSISL 
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hundred, two rulers of fifty, and ten rulers of ten, a court of 


twelve men, or rather a jury and their foreman, before whom 





1e cases were tried, and who decided each case, the Levites 


law and stating the case. 





ty} 






explaining the 





“The body politic as divinely constructed bears a wonder- 






ful resemblance to the human body. The heart is the Senate 





d House of Commons; the arteries, radiating out into 






Linute ramificati ms, are the vraduated courts down to the 






mallest, the court of tithing. As long as the tithing makes 





} 


no appeal to the next higher court, it 1s its own sovereign. 






N« body nas a right to interfere in its affairs, unless its neigh- 





l upon, and then the court of 


indred takes jurisdiction. The Levites, including their 


ring tithings are impos 







priesthood, are to this what the nerve system is to the human 





ody. informing the nerve-cente P.. the brain. ot what eoes on 






the farthest extremities. A healthy human body, like a 





althy body politic, keeps the extremities (the neighbor- 


od municipalities) active ‘irculation. A violent demo- 






ratic fever drives all the blood to the surface and makes 





anarchy: a congestion of the heart or lungs prevents the 







blood being propelled at’ all through the arteries, and thus 






more danger is incurred, for life (like civil liberty) ceases to 


















The Jethronian judges (as Wines ealls the rulers of tens, 


fifties, hundreds, and thousands) received no pay, neither did 
the lecisiative bodies, Senate and House ot Commons. The 
teachers including editors . preachers, lawyers, and phys'i- 


cians were all officers of the government, and were the only 


} 


men whe vere entitied to live at the expense of the com- 


‘One f the olde st, abiest, al d most ¢ xperi need American 
lawyers says that the immensely numerous and expensive 


office-holders, both in Great Britain and the United 


States, are worse than useless. He lays it down as a principle 
that those who make a trade of politics must necessarily 
have conflictir o interests with those of the people. By the 
Hebrew system, the duty of self-government was taught to 
every individual man, and every man bore his share in the 


the whole. The national revenues were 
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devoted principally to the education of the people, and | 


suppose no people were ever so well educated as the Jews. 


Education has continued to be a habit with them ever since. 


althoug] they have been scattered all over the w rid. The 
old lawyer referred to thinks all the public improvements 


should be left to private enterprise. All banking, railroad- 


ing, charities, even mail-earrving, would be better managed 
if taken out of the hands of the government and p 


inder the direction of private parties.” 


llow wonderfully interesting it is to observe how the wis 1 
lom of all ages culminates in the grand and simple teachings 
the Bible. Their judicial system was simply pert 


their political system equally so; and of their educat 
system a very learned British writer thus speaks: “In our 


mes, when S04 al 


questious are so much investigated, it e 
were worth while to inquire how much s ly the common eS 
people of Judea must have been above all other people, 
VW hen they could use aright such privileges (as they obvi pusly , 
had), or could acquire them or retain them? Doubtless the : 
supe rior intelligence which elevated the Jews of the Midd 
Ages to be the bankers and financiers of Europe, as Weil as | 
ot the East, was due to the clerk-like education the syna- 
gue made the use and wont of that people long before any 
Eur ypeans save the priesthood had any knowledge of letters. 

The name fisherman expresses the social but not 
the intellectual position of the evange!l sts. To what class 
ot fishermen on our British shores shall we compare a John 
ora Peter? Fishermen that knew when they wrote the gos | 
pe ls two living and one dead language, and wrote in Greek; 


fo 


is 


1 
I 


hermen familiar with the sacred classics of their country j 


from their earliest years ; fishermen that frequented every 


Sabbath day the svnagogue of their native village, and were 


accustomed in the schools of Moses and the prophe ts to tak: 
not a mere passive but an active part as speakers and ques- 
tioners.”— North British Review, February, 1860. 

The Sy nbagogue Was the chureh on Sabbaths and the a id- 
emy of the young on week days. The habit of educatior 
then acquired by the Jews has continued to be a habit ever 


since. Many of the most learned men of Europe, 
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larly of Germany, are Jews, and the whole race have mor 
or less education. 

[f we were once to acknowledge the authority ot the id 
Testament in law, in politics, in education, and church gov 
ernment, what a mighty engine we could put in motion fo. 
the conversion of the heathen. All heathen systenis, which 
have a literature of their own, are hard to influence. The 
Mahometans, the Budhists, and other Asiatic believers, trust 


firmly in their own religious books. But the upper classes of 
; | 


India and China are intelligent and capable of appreciating 
any logical arguments which Christian missionaries may us 
Let our missionarl S, then, bring to bear both Old al d New 
Testaments, and not shrink sinfully from declaring the 
‘whole counsel of God.” Esp cla ly show them the bearing 
of the threefold Sabbath—the Sabbath day, the Sabbatl 
year, and the Sabbath jub lee. The famines which period- 
ically devastate these vast regions would be prevented by 
the teachings of the Sabbath year. They wou d a “ad rally 
cease to cultivate their one pernicious crop, rice, and learn 
to depend upon the more wholesome and mort tritious 
tree crops —dates, almonds, Persian walnuts, fi } , and 
orchard fruits of every variety. But we cannot te: thes 
these things until we learn to believe them oursel . No 
preacher of modern ages ever takes for his text, 
of the field is man’s lite.’—Deut. xx. 19. 

We do not teach, in short, the whole Bibl W i teach 
only a part of it, and, therefore, we make very slow prog 


+ 


ress. Prove to the nations—to the Jew as well as the Gen- 


tile, to the barbarian as well as to the Greek—that the phys 


iological laws of the Bible, if obs yed, will vive him perfect 


hea th; he political laws of the Bible will vive | ima perfect 
government; the judicial laws will give him a perfect system 
of j dicauture: the educational laws will vive him a perl ct 
system of education; and all the great and priceless blessings 
are secured to him by fuith—fa:th, the seal of the ratified 


| + 
esist 


covenant between God and an, and what people w 
80 great an accumulation of evidence? 


History shows that the freest governments and the mos 


lasting Ou earth have been modelled after the Hy brew. And 
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modern chemists show us that the physiological 
of the Bible are equally eorrect. llistory, revelation, 


science thus constitute a threefold cord of evidence 


easily broken. 

The wicked and rebellious Israelites not only tempted 
God, but they “limited the Holy One of Israel 
not believe his Word entirely, and this was one ot 


great sins. ‘To accept part and to reject part of the tr 
a dangerous practice. 

Abel believed entirely, Cain only in part, and Abel 
dead, yet speaketh. Strange that the spiritual blessing is so 
uniformly accompanied by the physical. The name of Ab 
is perpetuated in the Scriptures in a way so remarkable tl 
we wonder at the coincidence. Every smooth, gra sy, 
lawn suitable for the grazing of sheep was called an * abe 
Thus we have Abel-Maachah., lying north of lake Merom 
Abel-Carmain, near the source of the Jabbok: Abel-Meholah. 
near the Jordan, ten miles south of Beth-shean: and Ab 
Mizraim, in the plain of Jericho. Ko lowing out this ide 
we might eall all ploughed fields ** cains.”’ The earth wo 
become a vast garden of Eden if all the “ cains’’ were tr 
formed into ‘“*abels,”’ and studded with life vlving food tre 
It would resemble the finest park and garde enery 
Europe. 

Our race, even after the fall of Adam, average: cent 
ries over eight hundred years of life individually Som 
great and radical change must have taken place in huma 
habits and in the physical condition of the earth to reduce th 
length of life to threescore and ten. Therefore, som 
and radical change must take place to restor 
degree of well-being. | believe these changes 
of three things: 1. Living in a tree-studded (not t 
country, untilled but closely grazed, so as to give 
thick sod under foot. This will give us a suffi 
of oxygen above, around, and beneath us. 2. Making 
of our dwelling-houses as pure as that out of doors 
turning to the food of Adam. 

The produce of trees is called “ man’s life” in « 


Scripture ; “holiness of praises to the Lord’ 
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eulogium bestowed upon no other inanimate creature of God ; 
and the *“*Sabbath of the land’’ in another—the ** Sabbath 


of the land shall be meat for you.” If all these are unmean- 


ins phrases, then indeed is the Old Testament a sealed book. 
But they are not unmeaning phrases; 


they are full of divine 


wisdom and truth, and we indorse at least one saying of the 


Talmud in regard to the Hebrew Bible: “Turn it and turn 
again, for everything is in it.” 


H. M. Irwin. 





(reneral Assembly 


Art. VIL.—GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tue Fifty-first General Assembly of the Cumberland Pres 
byterian Church met in the city of Austin, Texas, on th 
19th day of May, 1881. The opening sermon was preached 
by the Rev. A. Templeton, D.D., the moderator of the last 
Assembly. The Doctor read his sermon, which was unusual 
for him, yet he handled his manuscript with ease and grace, 
and put sufficient force and life into it to make it take hold 
not only of the minds but of the hearts of the audience. 
The audience was a large one, the Cumberland Presbvterian 
hureh being filled to overflowing. He is a fine preacher 
and has done a good work for the Church. He is also a 
good presbyter, and his labors in the Assembly, both upon 
the floor and in committee work, were valuable. 

On Th irsday at 3 o’clock Pp. mM. the Assembly met in the 


Representatives’ Hall in the State capitol, where the regula 


sessions were held, and were received and welcomed in a 


very able and eloquent address by Mr. Boman, Secretary 
of State. This cordial weleome to the great State of Texas 


was nie 


hly appreciated by all the members. During the 
meeting his excellency, Gov. Roberts, made a speech 1 
Assembly extending a welcome to the members to the « 
and State ot Texas. These greetings and cordial embraces 
are rather out of the ordinary line, but in this instance, it 
seems to us, they have a peculiar significance. It is the 
State giving cheer and euncouragement to the Church, and 
asking the assistance of it in the administration of th 
government and in developing its resources. There is 

ing the aid of which the State should invoke with more 
earnestness and solicitude than the Church. If religion and 
the dignity of the Church is respected and sacredly regarded 


in any country, the independence and stability of the govern- 
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ment of that country is sure and the liberties 
safe. On the other hand, if the State disregards th« 
of the Church and fails to recognize its teachings 
importance, and refuses to encourage and protect it, 
suffer and lose its dignity and power. 

The Rev. W. J. Darby, pastor of the First Cumberland 


Presbyterian church in the city of Evansville, India a. was 


made moderator of the Assembly. He is, perhaps, the 


youngest man ever made moderator of a General As 
ot this Church, but it w is the universal verdict that tie 
a good one. As an evidence, business was never, pe! 
dispatched more rapidly and satisfactorily. Whether on 
account of the courteous manner, prompt action, and busi 
ness tact of the presiding officer, or from other causes, it was 
a remarkably good-humored General Assembly 
case, if we remembe1 correctly, was an ill-humored 
used by a member upon the floor, or a personal reflect 
ary one in debate, and not a single appeal from the dee 
of the ~moderator. [t is pleasant to attend such meeting 
and participate in the delibeertions when good feeling and 
unity of purpose prevail. It is also good for any commuity 
to have such a body meet in its midst. The outside world 
looks on and is impressed with the Christian fellowship and 
love which controls the members, and all feel the power of 
“how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.’ But when there are bad feelings and 
harsh words, and heated and passionate debate, it is better for 
a community that they should never see a General Assembly 
The meeting of this General Assembly was looked to by 
the whole Church with more than ordinary interest, and 
business was transacted that will, perhaps, affect the futur 
history of the Church more than the work of any Assembl: 
for years past. Many difficult questions were discussed and 
decided, and all done wi care, deliberation, and manifest 
desire for the glory of God. No doubt God was in the 
deliberations and final conclusions. 
The usual committees were appointed and made reports on 
their respective work. Some of these reports were excellent 
rood, [It seemed that the « mmittees 


and most of them 
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isually ¢ nergeti > and faithful, and th 
work of the Assembly was dispat 


and so satisfactorily. When committees are 


] > ] + ] ] ‘ | | 
ana do tnelr Work well, the labor of the Assemb 
accomplished. 


1 


A few actions of the Assembly we wish to not 


MISSIONS 


The Chureh which is fully alive to the importance ot 
cause ol missions is apt to be successful in all othe 
work. On the other hand, if a Church neglects its duty i 


mitre ) 


this direction, and fails to take part in sending the gos) 
those who have it not, it matters not what else it may do, it 


will suffer great lass: and soaner or later the candlestick 


will be removed from it and decay written upon its altars. 


No denomination of Christians can reach the full measure 
of prosperity and success until all of its members take part 
in this good work. It should be the great desire and joy of 
every child of God to assist in some way in sending the 
tidings of redeeming love to those who are sitting in dark- 
ness. This was the last injunction of our Saviour, and we 
cannot find excuse if we fail. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian is a missionary Chureh—it 
cannot be otherwise with its system of doctrines—and its 
opportunities are great and its obligations strong, not only in 
the home work but in the foreign field as well. If a pastor 
would seek his own good and the well being and prosperity 
of his flock, he should have his congregation alive to the 
importance of this subject and well trained in the work. 

The Board of Missions made a good report to the General 
Assembly—better, perhaps, than at any time before. Thev 
reported all the misionaries paid up to the time of the report 
and money in the treasury. This is as it ought to be, and 
the Church should never allow it to be otherwise. 

The home work they report in good condition and th 


stations gradually becoming self-sustaining. The Indian 


work is an important one and is progressing encouragingly. 


The great need of this field is good schools, that the natives 
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may be properly educated, so that the preaching oT ti 
gospel may be more effective. 

The report from the foreign work in Japan is all th 
could be expected under the most favorable circumstances. 
The only difficulty now is the want of more help in that 
field. The effort has been made during the past year, prin- 
cipally through the Ladies’ Missionary Board, to secure at 
least two female missionaries to 0 TO Japan, but as vel the 


| 
] 


have failed. [t is hoped they wi i yet succeed. 


The Ladies’ Board has done a fine work during the year. 


+ 


and still greater things in prospec 
LICATION. 


The report of the Board of Publication shows a healthy 
condition. The report of the Assembly’s committee upon 
the subject was a good one, and passed without objection o 
criticism. The importance of an increase in the circulatior 
of the veekly paper Was emphasized, and although it is 
larger than ever before, it ought to be greatly increased. 

Sp cial notice was given to the Sunday-school publicati ns 
and they were warmly endorsed by a unanimous vote. There 
is a great anxiety felt in the Church that the Board should. 


as soon as possible, give attention to the publication of books 


rather than devote its who strength to editing and publis! 
ing papers The original design in the formatio rf the 


Board was the publication of books, and this should not 
neglected: but the peculiar circumstances which have sur- 
rounded the publishing: interests of the Church for seve 
years past have turned it aside from this important obj 
The Church is suffering every day for the want of goo 
fresh books from the pens of its own writers. These could 
be secured without difficulty—and such, too, as would plac« 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church abreast with othe 
denominations in this direction—if proper encouragement 
were given. It is greatly desired that the Church will so 
strengthen its Board of Publication that the necessary litera- 


ture may be furnished at no distant day. 
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CHANGE OF NAME, 


Quite a number of the Presbyteries bad memorialized 
General Assembly to change the name of the Chure! S 
of the memorialists suggested a new name and others on 
asked a change. All agreed as to the reasons w! ya chang 
was necessary: “ That the name Cumberland was loca! an¢ 
without an ecclesiastical or doctrinal significanee.’ Tl 


matter was referred to the Committee on Overture 


reported adversely, and so the question is settle 
present at least. 

The committee embodied in their report the reasons wh: 
they thought the name should not be changed, and the As 
sembly adopted the whole report, reasons and all, by a larg 
majority. We favored the report but were opposed to some ol 
the reasons upon which it was based, and tried to have ther 
stricken out, but the Assembly was so emphatic in its opp 
sition to any change that it did not stop to consider th 
record it was making, except that the name of the Churel 


must not be changed. While the selection of the na 
originally, was accidental, and is no doubt unfortunate, 

evident that it cannot be changed now. It has becom«¢ 
part of the Church, and while the name Cumberland has 


itself no significance, yet our theology, literature, institu 


tions of learning, and, in fact, all of our denominati 


work has sO erystalized around the name that it we 


be hazardous to make a change. 
PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE, 


Much has been said in the Church-papers in reference t 
the action of the Presbyterian Alliance, which met in th 
City ol Philadelphia in September, 1880, in excluding the 
delegation of the Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh. Tl 
discussion has been a little warm, but what is remarkable, t 
Cumberland Presbyterian Churet, itself has had but little t 
do with it. The matter is being discussed among those who 
were admitted to the Alliance, and about all the Cumber 


Presbyterian Church has to do is to look on and see what th: 
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onclusion ot the whole matter is to be. Some an xlety was 
felt as to the action of the Assembly upon the subject. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church was invited to participate 
in the organization of the Alliance, and the General Assem- 
bh. apy ointed a delegate to attend the meeting in London in 
July, 1875, to arrange for the organization, but he failed to 
attend, and thus the Church was left out. No further action 
was taken upon the subject until last year, when the General 
Assembly, at Evansville, Indiana, selected delegates to attend 
the Council at Philade Iphia. These delegates were refused 
seats as members of the Council, and the Church membership 
in the Alliance, upon purely technical grounds, but now the 
question arises among the Alliance men whether the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church is in harmony, in its theological 
position, with the consensus of the reformed Churches. Just 
what the consensus of the reformed churches is does not 
seem to be understood, and now that the Alliance is pro- 
posing to say what it is, unless great care is taken, this effort 
to draw the line may be the rock upon which its own harmony 
will be broken. If it is the Westminster Confession, of 
course the Cumberland Presbyterian Church is not in har- 
mony with it, but if it is the Bible doctrines upon which all 
of the Churches represented in the Alliance agree, if it is the 
common ground of the reformed Churches, then the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church is in harmony with it. The 
question will be asked and the answer will have to be given: 
If the Alliance excludes the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
because it rejects the Genevan idea of reprobation, then what 
will it do with some of the Churches now holding member- 
ship init? It has been suggested that on this account the 
committee appointed on the “ Consensus ”’ will not attempt to 
give a definition of it at all. It will have to sail between 
Scylla and Charybdis, or break upon one of the two. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church cares but little about the 
result so far as the bare question of its admission is concerned, 
but it will look on anxiously and prayerfully as to the record 
the Alliance will make. The admission or rejection of a 
Church to the Alliance is, in itself, a small matter; but the 
record that this great body will make upon so vital a question 
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is of vast moment, and no Church with the love of Christ 
burning upon its altars can look on with indifference. 

The action of the General Assembly upon the subject was 
dignified and respectfal. The Assembly appreciated the fact, 
that at this late day, and according to the organization of 
the Alliance, the Council at Philadelphia could not very well 
receive the delegates appointed at Evansville last year; be- 
cause the Assembly had not adopted the constitution of th 
Alliance. At least this was a valid reason for rejecting them 
So this General Assembly approved the constitution and ay 
pointed a committee to take the whole matter under cons 
eration and report to the next Assembly. 

It is not certain that the Cumberland Presbyterian Churel 
will ever ask to be admitted to another Council, but that will 
not aftect the great question to be decided by the Alliance, 
nor will it effect the question with them as to whether, and 

1] 
The Church would hardly ask to be admitted with the 
probabilities staring it in the face that it would be turned 


upon what terms, this Church is entitled to membership. 


away. So, Cumberland Presbyterians will quietly, if not 


anxiously, look on to see the result. 
EDUCATION. 


This General Assembly took an advance step upon the sub- 
| train- 
ing. It did all it could to encourage the Theological semi- 
nary at Lebanon, and resolved to endow a chair in memory 
of the late Richard Beard, D.D., to be known as the “ Beard 
Professorship of Systematic Theology.” 

This is a deserving tribute of respect to the memory of 
this good and great man, and the Church can show its appre- 
ciation of his long and remarkably useful life in no bette: 
way than by endowing a chair in the Seminary in which h« 
was the first professor, and where hé labored so long and 
faithfully, and calling it by his name. The whole Church 
ought to participate in this work and let it be done, not by a 
few individuals only, but by the whole Church. Especially 
will his old students take an interest in it and see that the 
work is accomplished. If the whole denomination will tak« 
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hold 


months, and it will not only be a becoming tribute to the 


of this earnestly at once, it can be done within a few 
memory of this good man, but it will be the means of carry- 
ing on the good work of his life in the preparation of young 
men for the ministry. 

The Assembly also arranged for the organization of a 
Board of Education for the purpose of assisting young men 
in securing an education for the ministry. This is an impor- 
tant step, and if the Church will take hold of the effort and 
make it a 8UCCeSS it will accomplish much good. Something 
of this kind has been needed for a long time, and the want 
of it has been keenly felt. It is the duty of the Church to 
educate its ministry, and the denomination that fails to do 
so must suffer great loss. Any Church that will have loyal, 
faithful, and efficient ministers must provide means for their 
thorough education. The United States could not expect 
loyal and competent officers in the army and navy if she 
did not provide the means for the thorough preparation for 
their work, and then see that they availed themselves of 
these advantages. It is no less important and necessary in 
the preparation of men for the great work of the gospel 
ministry. It will be a bright day in the history of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church when its Board of Education 
can offer assistance to all its young men entering the minis- 
try who are not able to defray their own expenses in school. 
[t is opposed by some because persons who are unworthy 
may take advantage of the means provided for the worthy. 
This does not often occur when proper care is taken to pre- 
vent it, and even if it should occasionally happen, that is no 
reason why those who are worthy should not be assisted. It 
is a mistake to suppose that bad men are apt to pas: them 
selves off for ministers of the gospel. They naturally turn 
themselves away from such a profession, and the rule is that 
men, young men especially, seeking to enter the sacred office 


of the gospel ministry are honest and conscientious. 
REVISION. 


The Tehuacana Presbytery memorialized the General As- 


sembly for the appointment of a committee on the revision 
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of the Confession of Faith and the Form of Government of 
the Church. The Assembly, in considering the question, 
appointed two committees, one com posed of two ministers 
and one ruling elder and the other of four ministers and one 
ruling elder. The first is to make the revision and refer it 
to the other committee for review, ete., and then the work to 
be r ported to the General Assembly for its action. 

This is an important move, and one that may greatly affect 
the future usefulness and prosperity of the Church. The 
importance of revision has been felt by many of the best 
men in the Church for years, and the effort has been mace 
more than once before, but the dangers attending it have 
caused opposition which has heretofore defeated it. It may 
be defeated in this instance, but the indications are that the 
time has come when it can be done. 

The theology of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church has 
not changed. The same doctrines and system of theology 
taught now were preached by those who organized the 
Church, but the Confession of Faith was made by revision 
of the Westminster Confession, and in making the revision, 
it is claimed that many things were left in the new Confes 
sion as in the old which should have been changed Chis 
is not a new discovery. It Was seen and discussed DY the 
fathers themselves. 

The committees are composed of good and true men, and 
the Church should have no fears as to the character of the 


work they will do. 
THE ENTERTAINMENT OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


For several years past the question of entertaining the Gen 


eral Assembly has been a serious one. The body has grown so 
large that it is no small matter for a community to undertak« 


to provide entertainment for it. All have felt that something 
must be done, but to know how to manage it was difficult 
There is something in the Christian hospitality of the com 
munity in which the Assembly meets that is worth a great 
deal to such a body, and this same hospitality is worth as 
moch to the community itself. Some have proposed that 
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the Presbyteries provide each for the entertainment of its 
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own members. Others have proposed that a tax be levied 
sufficient to create an Assembly’s fund sufficiently large to 
pas each member a mileage and per diem equal to his actual 
expenses. Both of these methods were offered to the last 
Assembly and rejected. There are objections to both plans 
which in the minds of many are serious, but it is evident 
that something should be done by which the traveling 
expenses of the commissioners from the various Presbyteries 


+ 


ve equalized. It is not equitable or just that the remote 


} 
} 
il 


may 
or border Presbyteries should year after year pay so much to 
secure representation in the General Assembly, while the 
more central, and usually the stronger and wealthier, Pres- 
byteries ean be represented with so little cost. Some of the 
strong central Presbyteries thought it hard to be e ym pelled 
to go so far this year. It is enough to ask the extreme Pres- 


vo to the center, but when they are forced to go 


byteries to 
from one extreme to the other, it is too much if those cen- 
trally located are not willing to divide the expenses with 
them. An arrangement could be made by which the expenses 
would be equalized and not be severe on any, but as it is the 
Presbyteries on the frontiers, which are the weaker and are 


‘enerally doing missionary work, have the heavier burdens 


THE PLACE OF THE NEXT MEETING. 


For sometime it seemed that the next Assembly was not 
to receive an invitation from any place, but as soon as it was 
discovered that the highest court of the Church was about 


, 
to go begg 


ing or hiring a place to meet, the church at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., in the person of her elder, 8S. 8. Darwin, in an 
eloquent speech, cordially invited the Assembly to that 
beautiful city and to the homes of that hospitable people. 

It was known to many of the members before that brother 
Darwin could make a good speech, but the speech he made 
in inviting the General Assembly to meet in Huntsville in 
1882, was thought by many of his friends and admirers to be 
the best he had ever made. It was a good speech and well 
delivered. 

The Assembly very willingly and gladly accepted the invi- 
tation to go to Huntsville, not only on account of the cir- 
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cumstances surrounding it, but on account of the cordial 
invitation and because two other Assemblies had met there, 
the one in 1858 and the other in 1873, and they were both so 
well and freely entertained that the city of Huntsville and 
its people are popular in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Charch. 

TEXAS AND THE CITY OF AUSTIN. 


There was a general desire to attend this Assembly, upon 


the part of those who were appointed by the Presbyte ries 


} 


not only on account of the interest felt in the work to be 
done, but a desire to visit Texas and see for themselves thi 
wonderful country of which they had heard so much. And 
indeed it is a great empire, and many who attended the 
Assembly, especially those who visited Northern and Western 
Texas, felt like saying, “ The half has not been told.” Th 
yr more that 


writer spent nearly a month in the State, goin 
two weeks in advance of the meeting, and we can appreciate 
something of what a Missouri lady who has lived at Valley 
View in Cook county for several years) told us. She said 
that she visited her old home in Missouri some time ago, 
and that she felt uneasy and cramped all the time she was 
there: she felt that she was going to smother on aceount of 


the closeness of everything. There was not room enough, 


and the idea of having to go through gates and being 
hemmed in by fences annoyed her exceedingly. So nearly 


everybody in Texas seems to feel; they require large space 
and they have it, except when they are in their houses 

The old frontier Texan is an interesting character. He is 
large-hearted and genefous, but he has an aversion to clos 
neighbors, fences, and railroads. An anecdote is told of ar 
old man who became restless and dissatisfied because they 
were crowding him when the railroad came within fifty 
miles of him and a neighbor settled within twenty miles. H« 
declared that he could not be crowded ‘so, and he moved 
further west to get more room. Whether this is true o1 
not, it is a good illustration of the frontier idea of crowded. 
We were told at Gainesville that it was thickly settled from 
there to Vulley View, ten miles across the prairie, yet we 


found only two or three houses on the road. They count their 
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lands by the thousand acres, and sometimes enclose a hundred 
thousand in one body with wire fence, and they tell of their cat- 
tle by the thousand and tens of thousands. Thus it is seen that 
their ideas of everything are expanded and on large scales. 
The beauties of Northern, Central, and Southern Texas 
ean hardly be appreciated until one realizes it by sight. The 
far West we did not see. Entering the State at Texarkana 
and going west by the Texas Pacific road from Clarksville 


to Dallas, and from Dallas south to Austin, a distance of 
nearly four hundred miles, it is a magnificent country— 
prettier, pe rhaps, the extent considered, no man ever saw. 
Taking the belt of counties lying immediately on the 
northern border of the State, from Red River county west to 
Montague, and the counties of Collin, Denton, Wise, and 
some others immediately south, for richness of the soil and 
beauty, especially now when the whole face of the country 


° green and variegated bloom, cannot be 


a 


is arrayed in livit 


surpassed. In fact, this beauty and loveliness extends all the 
way south to Austin, and west as far as we traveled. 

No State or section of country in this broad land of ours 
has a brighter future than Texas. The northern‘portion of 
the State, as an immense granery; the southern portion with 
its cotton, sugar, and tropical fruits and products; the east- 
ern portion with its immense pine and other forests; and the 
western portion as the great pasture plains, could, if properly 
developed and cultivated, almost supply the rest of the 
United States with all it needs. What Texas most needs is 
population—an energetic, enterprising population that will 
properly till its fields and develop its wonderful resources. 
It receives a vast immigration every year, but, perhaps, not 
more than one-third of these multitudes ever accomplish 
any thing, and many stay awhile in a restless, roaming man- 
ner, looking for the fabled honey ponds, and then, if they 
have enough money left, return from whence they came dis- 
couraged and disappointed. Those who go expecting to 
work and fight the battle bravely, though it may be fierce 
and warm, generally succeed. But those who expect to find 
every thing ready made to hand, and that they can succeed 
without sacrifice and toil, will be disappointed and fail. 
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It has been a custom in the older States to suppose that 
when a man is a failure there that he ought to go to Texas, 
but, alas! when he gets there he finds that anywhere else 
would suit him better. Texas has a large place and plenty 
of work for honest, intelligent, and willing heads and hands, 
but no place for him and no time nor patience to either 
entertain or amuse him. The lawyer, physician, teacher, or 
preacher who goes to Texas expecting to find ignorance and 
a willingness on the part of the people to put up with any 
thing, will generally be mistaken and disappointed. More 
especially is this true with ministers of the gospel. If the 
preaching and labors of a man are not acceptable in the 
older States, as a rule he need not go to Texas with the 
expectation of succeeding there as a preacher. He can get 
along without preparation and study in the older States 
easier and the people will bear with him more patiently 
than in Texas. This is generally true in a new country. A 
preacher who can succeed with a new population, as a rule, 
can succeed anywhere. 

The future for the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 
this vast State is very bright. Good churches are planted in 
almost every section of the country and in the principal 
towns, and Texas can boast a good band of Cumberland 
Presbyterian preachers. 

With Trinity University, located at Tehuacana, endowed, 
which ought to be done in a short time, and a united eftort 
upon the part of the Presbyteries to have all the young men 
under their care fully educated and prepared for their work 
and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in the great future 
of Texas will be the leading denomination. 

We enjoyed our stay in Austin very much, and really we 
liked it exceedingly. It may be that our partiality was 
caused by the delightful home we had while there, for at no 
Assembly did we ever have a better one, Rev. C. N. W ood, 
of Corinth, Miss., is a pleasant, genial companion, and the 
committee on entertainment was kind enough to send us 
together to Mrs. Dr. Graham’s. In this cultivated and bhos- 
pitable Christian family we fared sumptuously every day, 
and when the time came to leave we regretted that we could 
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stay no longer. Mrs. Graham and her two daughters and 
gaanddaughter, with their open, refined, and generous hos- 
pitality, lead one to feel that he is at home and among 
friends as s00Nn as he enters the precints of = Moss Side.” 

Austin, with its many hills and picturesque scenery, is a 
beautiful little city. The members of the Assembly were 
generally well pleased, and one reason why they were so 
uniformly in a good humor may be that they were so well 
entertained. Dr. Poindexter, with the assistance of the 
strong arm, clear head, and warm heart of R. M. Castleman, 
and his good people, did himself and the city of Austin great 
eredit in the management and entertainment of the Assem- 
bly, and those who were in attendance will not forget the 
warm and open-hearted hospitality of that people. 

Dr. Poindexter has a good church in Austin, and he seems 
to have it in fine condition and well in hand. He is one of 
the Church’s strong men and holds a strong post, though it 
is on the front. Qne element of great strength in his church 
is the music, led by his daughter, Miss Lady Poindexter, and 
any church should prize such a power. It is refreshing to 
see a pastor’s family gather around him and assist him in his 
work, as the family of this pastor does. 

The railroad enterprise in Texas just now is marvelous. 
A few years ago there were only a few roads in the State, 
hut now they are reaching out in every direction, and it will 
not be long until there will be a net-work of railroads nearly 
all over the State. The roads are generally in good condi- 
tion and well equipped and the officers remarkably polite 
and accommoduting. The management of the roads are also 
very liberal, especially is this true with the International 
and Great Northern. 

As a whole, this was one of the most efficient Assemblies 
the Church has had for a long while, and withal one of the 
most pleasant. It seemed that God was directing the pro- 
ceedings in every session, and will no doubt bless the work 
attempted. For this let all pray and labor, and the ecclesias- 
tical year of 1881 and 1882 will be the most prosperous in 


the history of the Church. 














Fraternal. 


Art. VIL—FRATERNAL. 


THE Quart rly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Chur h, 
South, published at Nashville, Tenn., and edited by T. O. 
Summers, D.D., LL.D., contains the following paragraph in 


the April number of this year: 


“The CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY RevVIEW 
which has taken the place of the -Theological Medium—is ably 
conducted by the Theological Faculty of Cumberland Uni 
versity at Lebanon, Tenn., the Rev. J. D. Kirkpatrick, Man- 
aging Editor. We are sorry to report the death of Rev. Ric h- 
ard Beard, D.D., the late venerable Professor of Systematic 
Theology in that institution. He was a*king of men. A 
rather spirited controversy has been going on in the papers 
as to whether the Cumberland Presbyterians are Calvinists, 
as they were not welcomed to the great Pan-Presbyterian 
Council. By some they are claimed as Calvinists because 
they retain the old Confession and Discipline, bating the 
‘fatalism’ of the former; and by others they are rejected 
because they left the part of Hamlet out of the play of 
‘Hamlet.’ This puts them in the condition of the bat in the 
fable. We presume they are, for the most part, satisfied in 
being neither Calvinists nor Arminians, but ready to codp- 
erate with both in all good works. Our able contemporary 
will set us right if we are wrong. There are many people 
who, tor various reasons, decline to be Methodists, and they 
can be Presbyterians if the element in question is eliminated 

; from the Confession. We wish them God speed.” 


We sincerely thank our able contemporary for this square 
putting of the question. It is, however, just like the broad 
and catholic-spirited editor of this excellent Review to see 
the work and polity of other Churches in the light of Chris- 
While the Methodist 


tian love. Church has no stronger 
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advocate of its faith and doctrines than this scholarly and 
hard-working divine, yet we are proud to say that he loves 
the cause of Christ more than that of any particular sect. 
Therefore his standard for measuring all God’s people is the 
spirit that pervades them and the work they do for the 
Master. 

Yes, we, as Cumberland Presbyterians, are willing to be 
classed as neither Calvinists nor Arminians, if only the Spirit 
of God may rest upon us and enable us to accomplish the 


mission of God’s people in saving souls; and we are always 


happy in uniting with God’s people, of any name or order, 
PP; | b 


in advancing his kingdom. 











Literary Notices. 































Art. VIIL—LITERARY NOTICES. 


PHEOLOGY CONDENSED. 


We are glad to sec that Theology Condensed, by T. ¢ Blake D.D l 


having a large sale, and is so universally popular. It is being used by a 


great many Sunday-schools as a text-book, and in the normal classes esp. 


cially it is just the thing needed. The subjects are presented so concisely 





that the student can gain a pretty fair knowledge of the doctrines of th 


Bible in a short time | 


Something like a systematic presentation of Bible truths in a short and 


lucid manner has been needed for a long-time, and we are glad that this 


book of Dr. Blake’s is filling the demand. Every Sunday-school teacher Ps 
ought to be somewhat of a theologian, or at least a good Bible-scholar, and ad 
we know of no work in which they can gather so much in this direction in { 
a short time as in this volume 


The General Assembly at Austin, Texas, commended it very warmly to : 
all the churches, Sunday-schools, and people generally rhis was out of 
the ordinary channel for the General Assembly to go outside of its regular , 
routine to endorse a book, and, therefore, the higher the « ynpliment and 


stronge? the endorsement. 


Send $1 to Rev. T. C. Blake, D.D., Nashville, Tenn., and get the book 


The Doctor informs us that his next volume, “The Pulpit and the Pew, 


- 
: 
: 
and we think you will not regret it. | 
will be out in a short time. We wait anxiously for its appearances K i 


Sir WitiiamM Herscner: His Life and Works, by Edward 8. Holden, 


-_-_—-_— — 


United States Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 1881 
It is rather a singular fact that among the noted biographers of the past 


none have ever written the history of the life and works of this great man 
His followers have all been eager to accept his teaching and grasp his ideas 
and make them the fundamental basis of their own theories, yet none of 
his contemporaries or successors ever wrote a full account of his life. He 


has left several articles, principally of a scientific nature, and our author 


a 


has depended chiefly on these and on the diary of his contemporaries and 
the memoir of his sister for his information. Mr. Holden has not attempted 
to present any thing new, but he felt it would be a benefit to the public 


o- 


and a tribute to the memory of the greatest practical astronomer and phi 
losopher the world has ever known, to publish a review of his works, and 
add such information as he could gather from the scanty materials afforded 
him, 

The life of Herschel would be instructive to any one who would stu ly 
it, but especially so to the young, for in it we have a noble example of how 
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modern science of ethnology and this venerable record,” i. e., Gen x. q 


“ But the Christian may with confidence defy his adversaries to 
point out any erroneous, or even improbable, statement in the entire chap 


ter from its commencement to its close.’’ \ 


Tue Cat: An Introduction to the Study of Bacl \ 
Mammals, by St. George Mivart, Ph.D., F.R.S., with 200 istrations 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadw 


Price, S350 





This is a splendidly illustrated volume of 557 pages, and is the r 
a prodigious amount of labor The author’s name is known w r 
science is cultivated, and this is but another addition to the long 
useful works he has given to the world. The plan of studving one an 
in detail and then arriving at a general knowledge of others by compar 
is now receiving great favor with naturalists It is with a view of 
in this method of study th il such books is the mnie by Lore us re \\ ( 


“The Common Frog,’’ by Mivart, Huxley and Martin’s “ Elementary B 


ogy,” and “ The Craytish,”’ by Huxley, are of such a ®haracter \\ ‘ afd 


such a plan should not supplant the systematic study of the animal kin al 
dom as a whole, it has strong considerations in its favor. The detail : 
study of one animal necessarily involves a general knowledge of the 3 , 


to which it belongs. 


The book is divided into fifteen chapters. The first gives the 


the cat and a general view of the subject In the following eight chapter , 
is given with wonderful minuteness the complete anatomy, phys 
and history of the body of the cat. Chapter ten treats of the dev ent | 


of the cat, and is a fine discussion .of its embryology. Chapter elever ; 
treats Of its psy hic characteristics and relations In chapter twe | 
given a description of all the species in the genus Felis, The s / 
chapter rteen is “The Cat’s Place in Nature.”’ This involves ; 
sion of the various sub-kingdoms, classes, orders, and so forth, of ar : 
and shows their anatomical and physiologic al characteristics and tl t if 
relation to them. Chapter fourteen follows with the hexicology of 

This treats of their distribution in space and time, their relatior 

nimals. climate and surrounding conditions, and the modificat 


Chapter fifteen treats of the origin of the cat and its development 


lower forms Che author. as is well known, belongs to what may be 
the theistic school of evolutionists, and one of the prime objects of mucl 


; 


of his writings has been to combat the anti-theistic views of ther 


istic school There is a common idea that to be an evolutionist is to b 
atheist Nothing can be further from the truth. One may as we 

the same assertion concerning the geologis r the astronomer. W 

ter evidence can we have than the fact that such men as Mivart, Le ¢ 
Grav. Dana. Wallace, and a host of others, are at the same time 


WN. 


ists and Christians? Any book which t nds to counteract the poy; ’ 
prejudice against this spl ndid induction of modern science, and t " 


that. when rid of all those assumptions which are not based upon sci 


et. this doctrine antagonizes none of the vital tenets of Christian \ 
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on the contrary, leaves our Holy Bible and our sacred religion on a firmer 
basi; than before. Whether this doctrine be true or false remains for the 
scientist to say, and let it stand or fall, Christianity has nothing to fear 

This book is the mature work of one of the most accomplished of living 
naturalists It is truly scientific, all technicalities being retained, but 
: } 


treated in such a manner as to make them plain and simple. It places the 


author in tl fro k of tl world’s experimental biologists, and cer 
tainly shovy im to | of aelurologists. hould be in the 


hands of every in ed in biologic: ud iH 


THe ORIGIN oF PRIMITIVI PERSTITIONS, and thei velopment into the 
Worship of Spirits, ai I Doctrine of Spiritual rency among the 


Aborigines of America, Rushton M. Dorman. ity-six Illustra 
tions. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


aim of to contribute f the homogenity 
of man’s religious beliefs.”” And it can but be sai ( 1e author’s credit, 
that he has been laborious in collecting the various superstitious beliefs of 


the Aborigines of Xmerica. There is, perhaps, no book extant that is so 


full of facts of this kind W hil inv are familiar with the ancient 


mythologies and sujy titions of the Old World, comparatively few are 
aware of the multitudes of th n the New World, much less that they 
can be formulated into : m of religious beliefs 

“The belief,” says the “in the existence and proximity of a 


world of spirits, and a fear uch spirits, is the only solution of all the 


I 


curious religious customs, c¢ nonies, and superstitions of pagan lif 


The survival of the lowest forms of superstition in the higher culture indi 
eates, not a degeneracy from monotheism, but rather a gradual develop 
ment from the rudest superstitions 


This book would be a valuable addition to any library 


LITERARY Sty_e and Other Essays, by William Mathews, LL.D., author of 
Getting on in the World, the Great Conversers, Words: Their Use and 
Abuse, ete icago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 12mo. cloth, $1.50 


Contents.— Literary Style, The Duty of Praise, Periodical Literature 


The Blues and their Remedy, The Modesty of Genius, Sensitiveness to 
Criticism, The Ideal and the Real, Fat vs. Lean, Memory and its Marvels, 
Fools, Angling, Intellectual Playfulness, A Plea for the Erring, The Secret 
of Longevity, The Season of Travel, Hot-house Education, Originality, The 
Art of Listening, Who are Gentlemen? Office-seeking, Americanisms. 

The above s a list of good and varied subjects, and the grace and 
thoughtfulness displayed in their treatment make the volume a fascinating 
book. Prof. Mathews is a popular writer, and, perhaps, no book he has 
written will have a larger place in the estimation of readers than this one. 
The style is good and the sentiment pure and chaste, and his positions well 
taken. 

We only have time for a cursory notice, but will give one extract. In 
closing the first chapter, he says, “‘ We are aware that in thus urging the 
claims of the art of expression, we have exposed ourselves to the jest of 
of Diderot on Becearia, that he had written a work on style in which there 
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was no stvle; but one may see and feel the be tv of works of art wl is 


he can never execute; and we will willingly become a target for the critics 


shafts if we can but induce any of our readers—especially our undergra a 
ate readers—to study the magnificent mvstery of words We press tl 

matter the more urgently for two reasons: 1. Be se, as Prof. She« 

the modern mind, especially ‘the American mind, is full of m § 
overtull I lores The Goth needs to become n artist 

is a tendency in some of our colleges to neglect rhetor sas 

the shallow and the showy. The only style sanctioned by their pn : , 
is apparently the ‘colorless-correct,’ which Julius Hare call ~~ 


English, and Carlyle, himself a Scotchman, likened to power 0 
ing Its great aim, apparently, is to avoid all impulse, brilliar nds 


prise; ana its ideal is reached when a writer, as ( eridve Sala iW 


es SO wee 


worth, is ‘austerely accurate in the use of words 


Sar oe : ; : 
We heartily endorse the foregoing, and many other things in tl 
are, we think, ¢ ju lly good and true. bs 
$ 

_ ; ; ) viet ; $; 
PoLITICAL ELOQUENCE IN GREECE—DeEMOsTHENES: With Extracts from H P 

Orations. and a Critical Discussion of the “Trial on the Crow: by | ; 


Brédif. Translated by M. J. MacMahon, A.M. Chicago: 8. C. Gi \ z 


Co ISS]. Octavo, cloth, $3.00. 


Perhaps no work has been issued by the American press of highet 
ary merit than the one before us. The author has done his part w 
combining the ancient with the modern in his analysis of tl mi , 
of Grecian eloquence. 

The work “opens with an exposition of the character and conditio1 f 
oratory among the Greeks; vividly photogray 
Philip of Macedon, and the Athenian people, with both of whom D | 
henes was brought into contact; depicts the great orator powerfully as : 
man, as a citizen, as a statesman, and as an orator; sketches the orator : 


duels of that age: studies the use of invective in Greek eloquence 


nn 


ures the worth of that eloquence in the light of truth and morality 


lyses the relations of justice with politics, and the religious aspect « DD 


mosthenes’ character; devotes an acute, subthk nd exhaustive chapter 


the famous ‘Trial on the Crown,’ and closes with a striking su 


and enforcement of the lessons which the men of to-day shou 


antiquity.” 
The erudition, literary taste, and research displayed in this work w 
give it a warm reception by all persons of culture. The skill with wi 


the subject is mastered—the scholarship in the selection of extracts, the 


boldness and elegance of style, the briliancy and animation of spit 
worthy the highest praise and should give it a place ip the library of ever 
scholar 

Fortunate for America when her young men read more of such | 


ture and imbibe the spirit of such characters, instead of frittering aw 


~<.. 


their time in reading much of the trash that is constantly pouring from t! 
press, and taking as models the many imitators that would be leaders 


thought and oratory. We thank Prof. MacMahon for his admira 





translation ’ 
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Cumberland | University. 


This Institution is complete in all its 
departments. It bas a thorough Preper- 
atory School, with five ins ructors; a 
Collegiate Department, with four profes- 
sors; a Theological School, with five pro- 
fessors and instrucior-; a Law School, 
with three professors, 

EXPENSES: 
Preparatory School $20.00 
Freshman and Sophomore Classes, each, 20.00 
Junior and Senior Classes, each 25.00 
Law School sdlebetnes 50.00 
Contingent Fee 5.00 
Boarding per week, in families 3.50 
In clubs inet $1.25 to 2.00 

Candidates for the ministry are re- 
ceived free of charge. 

Students in the Theological School are 
charged a matrictlation fee of $.00, in 
addition to the contingent fee. 

For Catalogues, or further information, 
address, 

N. CREEN, Chancellor. 
LEBANON, TENN. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


LINCOLN, ILLINOIS. 


This Institution is carrying into effect, 
under proper restrictions, the co-euues 
tion of voung ladies and gentlemen, and 
is believed to be equal to the best colleges 
and seminaries in the land. 

Besides the regular Preparatory and 
Collegiate Departments, it affords ample 
facilities for instruction in Painting, 
Penmanship, Modern Languages, an 
Elocution: and has connected with it 
a Conservatory of Music, in which all 
brancnes of this science are taught 
Students completing the course = pre 
secltibed in the Conservatory will receive 
dipiomas. 


GOOD BOARDING 
can be obtained in private families from 
$3.00 to 8.50 per week, and in c/ubs from 
$2.00 to $2.25. 

®@ For catalogues, or any particulars, 

address, 

A. J. McGLUMPHY, D.D., President, 

63 LOGAN ST. 


‘Waynesburg College, 


WAYNESBURC, PA. 


BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 
A LIVE INSTITUTION 
UNSURPASSET N 

Healthfulness of Location, 
Thoroughness of Instruction, 
Eccnomy of Expense, 
and Moral Tone, 


affording the most desirable facilities for 
acquiring a thorough 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 


AT THE LEAST POSSIBLE EXPENSE 


Is 1 
Issl. 


INS] 


Winter term begins January 
Spring term begins March 
Fall term begins September 


For fuller information address, 
A. B. MILLER, D.D., President. 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY. 


Rev. W. E. BEESON, D.D.. President. 
A Full Corps of First-Class Teacher 


Classical, Scientific. and Commercial Courses 
MUSIC AND MODERN LANGUAGES 
BY THE BEST TEACHERS. 


THE ENSTITUTION Is FOR BOTH 
MALE AND FEMALE. 


CHARGES MODERATE 


aa Tehuacina is one of the healt! 
locations in Texas. 


For particulars address the President 


TEHUACANA, 
Limestone Co., Texas. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY. 


— FACULTY. — 


N. GREEN, LL.D., Chancellor 
s. G. BURNEY, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology. 
R. V. Foster, Professor of Hebrew and New Testament Greek. 
J. D. KIRKPATRICK, Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
» Professor of Biblical Literature. 


LECTURES delivered during the winter months: 


On Pastoral Work by A. J 


Baird, D.D.; on Mission Work, by J. R. Brown, D.D. 
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